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“If you see it in the Sun it’s so.’’ 


The New South 


Amazing Progress That 
One Generation Has 
Witnessed 
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the population of the South has 
increased 77.5 per cent., but dur- 
ing the same period the capital 

invested in manufactures increased 930 
per cent., the value of mineral products 
1,930 per cent., the output of coal 1,500 
per cent., the value of farm lands and 
buildings 305 per cent., the resources of 
national banks 891 per cent., and the 
expenditures for common schools 525 
per cent. These figures indicate some- 
thing of the amazing increase in agri- 
culture, in manufactures and in banking 
capital as compared with the increase 
in population. 
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ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY guarantees the reliability of every 
advertisement appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. It is intended“that 
subscrivers shall deal with advertisers in full confidence. If any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make good to such subscriber 
thefull amount of loss sustained. This offer will hold good for thirty days after 
date of issue containing the advertisement. In writing to advertisers always 
mention UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The value of farm products in the 
South in 1880 was $756,000,000. Last 


When notified that your subscription has expired, 


blu ncil- renew at once. Writing your name as it has appeared 
year the amount was over $3,000,000,000, A gies on your address label. We cannot begin subscriptions 
and was greater by $600,000,000 than the mark here with back numbers. In remitting it is wise to use Post 


indicates that Office or Express Money Orders. It is unsafe to send 

inti silver by mail, but s or two-cent stamps may be 
your subscription enclosed in a letter with but little risk of loss. When 
expires with necessary to order your address changed always give 
this issue. us the old as well as the new address. 


value of all the farm crops of the 
United States as late as 1890. 


The value of exports from Southern 
ports last year was $747,000,000, as com- 
pared with $857,000,000 for the entire 
country in 1890. 


1890 the corn crop of the country 
was 1,489,000,000 bushels. The corn crop 
of the South in 1910 was 1,270,000,000 
bushels. It is true that the corn crop 
of the country in 1890 was less than 
the average, but these figures give an 
idea of the rapid development of corn 
growing in the South, when in one 
year it could produce a crop almost 
as large as even a small crop of the 
entire country in 1890. 


Important Announcement 


To provide for the better handling of its great and growing 
advertising interests, and also that it may get into closer touch 
with literary and art centers, Mr. Julian Harts, for a number of 
years its Editor and Business Manager, has beer appointed to the 
important posts of Advertising Manager, and Special Representa- 
tive of the editorial department of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 
Mr. Harris will at once take up his permanent residence in New 
York City, with offices in the Metropolitan Life Building, No. 1 
Madison Avenue. 


Through his years of newspaper and magazine work in this 
‘section, Mr. Harris is probably as well informed on Southern 
resources and conditions, actual and potential, as anyone in 
America. It will be his purpose to disseminate this information 
in the financial and business centers from which the South can 
derive greatest benefit. 


The population of the sixteen 
Southern States is 33,000,000, while that 
of the United States in 1880 was 50,000,- 
000, but the capital invested in manu- 
facturing in the South is now $3,000,- 
000,000, or $300,000,000 more than the 
total capital invested in manufacturing 
in the United States in 1880. 


The South now has 1,000,000 more 
cotton spindles than the United States 
had in 1880. The value of its mineral 
products last year was $369,000,000, or 
$5,000,000 more than the total value of 
the mineral products in the United 
States in 1880. 
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Last year the South mined 
115,000,000 tons of coal, while in 1880 
the United States mined of bituminous 
and anthracite coal only 71,480,000 tons. 


Good Things Coming 


for August 


Fossibly the most striking illustra- 
tion of the increasing wealth of the 
South is that though its population is 
17,000,000 less than that of the United 
States in 1850, the individual deposits 
in its national banks exceed the indi- 
vidual deposits in the national banks of 
the United States in 1880 by $84,000,000. 


EGINNING with the August issue Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine will inaugurate a feature which 
should appeal strongly, not alone to every Southerner, 

but to any and all interested in the picturesque. 


The South now spends for common 
school education over $78,000,000, or a 
little more than the total expenditures 
of the United States in 1880 for com- 
mon schools. 


It will consist of a series of cover paintings by Wilbur G. 
Kurtz, depicting practically the whole range of Southern life. 
The first will be “The One Horse Chaise,” an “old-timer” 
which carries back to the “good old days” which are a dè- 
light to al! dreamers, and to all who love the romance and 
beauty of the old South life. 


An additional feature will be an accompanying poem on 
the same subject by Frank L. Stanton, the South’s Poet- 
Laureate, an artist whose word pictures are only equalled 
by the brilliant painting of Mr. Kurtz. 


The facts merely show what the 
South has achieved in things that can 
be expressed in figures. They do not, 
however, show the gain that has been 
made in accumulated experience, in the 
momentum developed, in the world- 
wide recognition achieved of the 
South's amazing resources and of the 
almost limitless field which it offers 
for the investment of capital, whether 
that capital be money or brains or 
brawn. 


There will also be a continuation of the entertaining series 
of Ed Cahn’s stories, illustrated by August Spzenkuch. Also 
some additions to the Household Department, which will be 
of great interest to every woman; a story by Harriet Lummis 
Smith “A Relapse Into Youth”; an article of vital importance 
“Conserving the Child Crop” by Mary Hamilton Talbot, 
which should be read by every parent; and an article on the 
organization of Boy Scout Companies which contains defi- 
nite instructions on the organization of a Scout Company. 


The South is indeed the nation’s 
greatest possession; greatest in the 
material wealth to be achieved, great- 
est in the influence which its geo- 
graphical location, its domination of 
the world’s cotton trade, and its enor- 
mous resources of coal and iron and 
other minerals will give to it in world 
commerce; greatest in the strength of 
its Anglo-Saxon civilization and the 
influence that this will ultimately have 
in shaping the destiny of the country. 


I mix the Puffed grains with berries 
fora morning dish. They seem to fit 
together as do ruts and raisins. 

—Average Man. 


I scatter the grains over every dish 
ofice cream. That’s better by far than 
freezing nut meats in it. 

—A Famous Chef. 
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I like them best just with sugar and 
cream, Sometimes I mix the Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

—Average Woman. 


I use Puffed Rice in fudge. It tastes 
like nuts, yet it melts in the mouth 
like sugar.— Schoolgirl. 


My favorite dish at night time is 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. 
—A Child Who Knows. 


I stuff my pockets full of Puffed 
Wheat when I go to play, and eat the 
grains like peanuts.—Average Boy. 


Satl-y i- 19:12 


Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
crisps in soup and you'll never serve 
soup without it.—A Housewife. 


I care not how folks eat them. But 
eat them in some way whenever you 
seek absolute ease of digestion. 

—A Physician. 


All Because Prof. Anderson 
Thought of Exploding Grain 


He conceived the idea of sealing wheat and 

rice kernels up in great bronze-steel guns. 
= Then heating those guns until the mois- 

ture in the grains changed to superheated 
steam. 

Then exploding the steam, blasting all the 
food granules to pieces. 

Thus he made whole grain wholly digesti- 
ble for the first time in food history. 


Except in 


: Puffed Wheat, 10c Brene Wess 


> 


He filled the grains with a myriad cells— 
puffed them to eight times normal size. 

The terrific heat gave the thin-walled grains 
a taste like toasted nuts. 

Thus came these airy wafers—the most de- 
lightful cereals ever known. 

Now people are eating—in all these ways— 
a million dishes daily. In countless homes 
nearly every meal in some way includes these 


Crisps. 
Puffed Rice, 15c | 


The Quaker Qals Ompany—sSole Makers—Chicago 


What Is Your Purpose? 


OW do you look on your work? What are 
your ambitions, your thoughts, your ideals 
and your view of life? Have you realized 
yet that the soul—the mind—is your most 

important asset? Are you chafing because you 
think you are the under-dog—because your family 
is not wealthy, or your genealogy doesn’t resemble 
a red-wood tree? 

True, there is a number of questions propounded 
to you in the foregoing paragraph. Stop a minute 
and think out the answers for yourself. . . . All 
right, let’s see about that: 

You are not getting your just dues. Are you giv- 
ing more than is expected of you? If there are 100 
men in the office, each one earning his full pay, 
you are one of 100. How are you going to be picked 
from a number of men so precisely similar? But— 

‘The minute you begin to arrive at the office a 
little earlier, do your work quicker, better and more 
eagerly, suggest short cuts and initiate economies, 
you begin to be noticeable and you will end by being 
noticed. Someone has said that night was inaugu- 
rated that we might be made to appreciate more 
the beauty of the day-time. Contrast—that is the 
quality which draws attention and fixes the interest. 


The perplexities of your business life—your work 
—your home, are constantly irritating or frighten- 
ing you. Then you are giving too many hostages 
to fortune. Do you recall the story told of that 
gallant Theban general, good old Pelopidas? He 
-was in the midst of a perfectly comfortable after- 
noon nap, when a soldier awoke him by crying out, 
“We are fallen among the enemies and are lost.” 
` “Well,” replied Pelopidas, as he swiftly pulled on 

his sandals, “Will you have the goodness to ex- 
plain to me how we have fallen among them auy 
more than they have fallen among us?’ Now, the 
soldier did not stop to parley with plucky old 
Pelopidas, but we've no doubt that he said to him- 
self: “By George, there’s something in that!’ And 
so there was, for Pelopidas delivered the punch; 
as a matter of fact, the point of view of Pelopidas 
is just as practical today as when he announced it. 


You are dissatisfied with your lot. Are you gen- 
uinely trying to better yourself—to improve your 
ambition? A person may have famous ancestors, 
honest forbears, but his own ineptitude or lack of 
honesty or weakness of character will abort all that 
reflected glory. It is better to be the first of your 
own line than the last of your ancestors’. A man 
may inherit a handsome face and manly figure, but 
dissipation can wreck them; a woman may be 


awarded at birth a physical beauty, but unless she - 


cultivates the mind it cannot be said of her as it 
was of one 


Time still, as he-flies, adds increase to her truth, 
And gives to her mind, what he takes from her youth, 


When you cultivate your mind—your soul—it will 
not be always with an eye to business application. 
As you broaden in your work-a-day outlook, so will 
you widen your vision of all worth-while things. 
From right thinking and right reading proceeds 

right living. Then the beautiful, hitherto unob- 
served, will spring up from once desert places, and 


Heroes 


By ARDELLA Z. STEWART 


"Tis no true sign of Hero blood 
When forced our lives to give: 
We're pledged, not by the way we die 


But by the way we live. 


"Tis not when Death says: “Stand! Thou 
Shalt!” 
That Hero blood is shown 


But while we have the power to choose 
And choose the good alone. 
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Editorial 


large inspirations find source in emotions seretofore 
untouched. 

Lift your head, slap Life heartily on the back, 
thrust your arm through his, catch step and listen 
to his story of your new future! 

3e ye ve 
For just experience, tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those who toil. 
— GOLDSMITH. 
ve yE ve 
Wake Up, Dear “Aunt Ruth” 
UNT RUTH” is her (or his) pseudonym, and 
she (or he) edits a Children’s Department in 
a Woman’s Magazine. Auntie has been offering 
prizes for the best original poems by children. We 
give below one of the prize winners and by the side 
offer William Wordsworth’s version of one hundred 
years ago: 
(Prize-Winner from Aunt Ruth’s (By William Wordsworth) 


Page) LINES WRITTEN IN SPRING 
SWEET SPRING I heard a thousand blended notes 
I heard a thousand sweetly- While in a grove I sat re- 
blended notes linea 
While in a grove I sat reclined 
In that sweet mood when pleasant In that swee: mood when pleas- 
ant thoughts 


thoughts 
Brings one to the mind. Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


The birds around me hopped and The birds aroun. me hopped and 


played, played, 
Soa ada thoughts I cannot Their thoughts I cannot meas- 
But the least motion which th be 3 
5 made ee # But the least motion that they 
It seemed a sweet thrill of made 
pleasure, It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


Incidentally, “Aunt Ruth”, there are five or six 
additional stanzas to the original poem by Words- 
worth, and some of them quite philosophic. Of 
course the selection of “Sweet Spring” as a prize 
winner reflects credit on your poetic judgment, but 
where does the Poet Laureate get off? 

Wake up, “Aunt Ruth”, and read again your an- 
thology of English poets, or peruse anew your Pal- 
grave’s “Golden Treasury”. 

ve ve ye 

My country is the world, and my religion is to do 
good.—Tom PAINE (The Rights of Men). 

ve ye ye 

Parcels Post and Rural Prosperity 
HERE is not very much to be added to a little 
slip sent out by John M. Stahl of the Farmers’ 
National Congress. He has struck the keynote of the 
stay-on-the-farm and back-to-the-farm movement. We 
must provide for the farms all of the conveniences 
possible, and make country life not only endurable, 

but positively attractive. Says Mr. Stahl: 


Hence that which will check the movement of pop- 
ulation to the big cities and make the number of his 
customers more than they otherwise would be, is to 
the benefit of the country merchant. 

Not even the most radical of the opponents of a 
modern parcel post for the United States disputes that 
it would remove one of the serious inconveniences and 
disadvantages and add measurably to the inducements 
and attractiveness of country life. This would aug- 
ment that disposition to remain on the farm, which 
would, insofar as it is increased, add to the number 
of people to trade with the country merchant. 

The prosperity of the country merchant depends 
upon the number of his customers. 

Some day we will have explained to us why we 
can send abroad by mail four times as much as in- 


trastate at about one-fourth the domestic rate. 


y ve y 
Rich gifts was poor, when givers prove unkind. 
—HAMLET (Ophelia speaking). 
ue ve ye 
Apple Culture In the South 


N our June issue, under the caption of “A Neg- 

lected Gold Mine”, we presented the possibilities 
of apple raising in the South. It was an illuminating 
article, filled with figures and data of pertinent in- 
terest, and should be not only read but heeded. 

A few months ago Dr. Geo. T. Powell, of New York, 
president of the Agricultural Experts’ Association, 
visited Georgia and made a special report on con- 
ditions favoring apple culture in the South. He 
found that Georgia can produce, at a reasonable 
price, apples superior in quality and flavor to any 


-that come out of the West, 


Whether you ate Southerner or Northerner or 
Westerner, if you are interested in apple raising, 
your opportunity in the South is now. There are 
thousands of acres in Georgia and other Southern 
States awaiting to be quickened. The land can be 
had today at low figures, but as the development of 
orchard property progresses so will the acreage values 
increase. 

Write to us if you wish any information about 
the South. 


ve ve ye 
The attempt, and not the deed, Confounds us. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

ye ve ye 


Counting the Cost 
OU have often heard a person say, “Why, it 
didn’t cost but ten cents.” 

True enough! the valorization plan of the coffee 
people put an increase of only 1-2000 of a cent per 
cup on the coffee drunk in America, according to the 
World’s Work. 


The total additional cost to Americans for coffee 


that year was $100,000,000. 
Puzzle: Find the moral. 


ve ve ve 
At Gettysburg Fifty Years Ago 


Te passage of time is never so strongly marked 
as when we note the changes wrought in feel- 


ing, sentiment and public interest. This is more par- - 


ticularly: true as regards the general public than 
when it touches the individual, and a striking ex- 
ample of the fact is seen in the acceptance of the in- 
vitation recently extended by the Grand Army of 
the Republic to the United Confederate Veterans to 
meet together and commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of that historic battle on the very ground 
where it was fought. 

Much less than fifty years ago the people of the 


South would have openly resented an invitation of ' 


this sort, feeling perhaps that if accepted it would in- 
dicate that the “cause which all held dear” had 
been forgotten or overlooked. Now, the North and 
the South both regard the occasion as a momentous 
one and the meeting of the old soldiers will be 
watched with tender interest and with an affection 
which will be bestowed equally on the wearers of 
the blue and of the gray. As a matter of fact, the 
veterans of the War between the States tell. us that 
no bitter feeling ever did exist between the soldiers 
of the opposing armies, but that the general public 
indulged in enough of that on the outside. The 
“Johnny Rebs” and the “Yanks” were aiways kindly 
to each other whenever they met, even on the eve 
of battle, so it is fitting that after fifty years of 
peace both sides should welcome a chance to show 
to the world the real cordiality and kindliness that 
has always filled the hearts in the ranks on both 
sides. The meeting at Gettysburg will indeed be a 
sight worth seeing and remembering, while the oc- 
casion will seem to many a fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic words of Abraham Lincoln, spoken on the 
spot in 1863 when the Gettysburg cemetery was ded- 
icated, for it was then the martyred President said 
that he hoped, “This nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people and for the poopie, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


Wis Strong Petition 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


In de new worl’, Lawd, dat’s in my sight, 
Don’t blow me up wid de dynamite ! 
Wi'en my way in de thundez-streets I feel 
Don’t run me down wid de ortermobile! 


An’ in de time w'en de a’ rship fly, 
Don’t make me a passenger ter de sky; 
De trolley-cyar is all I kin stan’ 

"Twel I rides right in ter de glory lan’! 
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HE Georgia peach is an accident, as 

far as its commercial use is con- 

cerned. A queer freak of Nature pro- 

duced the Elberta, now the standard 
shipping peach of the entire country, and made a 
large, yellow, juicy free-stone grow where, by all 
rights, a white, cling-stone should have appeared. 
The yellow fruit was so far preferable that the 
tree was budded from, and a product which, until 
then, was good only for family use and preserving 
became a state institution, with 15,000,000 bearing 
wrees and an income to the growers of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 a year. The industry went 
through the various stages of a monopoly of the 
market and pioneer fortunes to over-production and 
low prices; and finally evolved a co-operative or- 
ganization through which the fruit was more sys- 
tematically distributed, and an approach to the old- 
time prices was made possible. This feature of the 
industry will be explained later. 

Mr. Samuel H. Rumph, of Marshallville, Ga., dis- 
covered the peach—or rather he discovered the El- 
berta, which led to the propagation of other varie- 
ties of shipping peaches. 
Mr. Rumph is the pio- 
neer grower, and Mar- 
shallville is the pioneer 
shipping . point. Other 
growers have larger or- 
chards, and other towns 
ship more peaches in 
this day and time; but 
those two names have 
the prestige. It was in 
1879 that Mr. Rumphe 
planted a small orchard 
of Chinese Clings from 
the seed. One tree, how- 
ever, was different from 
the others. It produced 
a peach whose body col- 
or was yellow, with a 
red blush. It was a free- 
stone. The. explanation 
of this freak has never 
been made, but it is sup- 
posed that the tree be- 
came crossed with the 
pollen of a Crawford's 
Late, a yellow variety, 
which was near. The 
new specimen was a fine 
one, and Mr. Rumph 
budded from it, and named the product the Elberta, 
a compliment to his wife. 

Five or six years elapsed before any commercial 
orchards were planted. The first shipments were 
made by express altogether, but the cost was high. 
Then Mr. Rumph achieved another pioneer success. 
Ee invented a plan of refrigeration by constructing 
portable refrigerators on the style of the home 
refrigerator, only larger. It held about twelve 
bushels of fruit, and was shipped to Savannah, and 
thence by water to New York and Boston, the only 
markets used at that time. The fruit was re-iced 
on the way, and the refrigerators were returned 
when unloaded, and were filled and shipped again. 
The experiment was a success. Peaches so shipped 
then brought about $25 a bushel. 

In 1908, Mr. Rumph saw the same variety bring 
cents a crate in New York, a crate containing 
a fraction over three pecks. 
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By HAL STEED 


A Remarkable Story Illustrating the Rapid 


Development of a Tremendous Industry 
From an “Accidental” Beginning 


Encouraged by the early success, growers im- 
proved their refrigeration methods. In 1886, ordi- 
nary freight cars were used. Tons of ice were 
boxed in the center of the car, and the fruit packed 
around it. This rude refrigeration carried suc- 
cessfully to Savannah, where the fruit was reloaded 
on the boat and iced in much the same manner, 
although for some time the steamship lines refused 
to take more than two cars. In 1889, the reguiar 
refrigerator cars came into use, with compartments 
at the sides, ends and overhead. This gave the 


Georgia peach rail routes to the Eastern and West- 
The old methods of shipping by rail 


ern markets, 


aiet & 


Peach Gathering in a Southern Orchard 


to Savannah and thence by water to Eastern ports 
were carried still further by W. W. Stevens, of 
Mayfield, who..shipped by rail to New York and 
thence by steamer to Europe, an experiment which 
proved successful. 

While Mr. Rumph’s refrigeration was improved 
on, his Elberta has never been surpassed. It re- 
mains the staple shipping variety. It has size, color, 
flavor and endurance, if that quality could be cred- 
ited to a peach. The Elberta has close rivals, how- 
ever, in the Georgia Belle, originated by L. A. 
Rumph, and Hiley’s Belle, or the Early Belle, origi- 
nated by David Hiley. The Carman is another ex- 
cellent variety. ‘These peaches are earlier than the 
Elberta, which ripens the latter part of July. The 
Greensborough, the first of the available shipping 
peaches, ripens by the latter part of May. It is 
followed by the Carman, the Hiley and the Geor- 
gia Belle, all of which furnish a rotation until the 


Elberta comes in. These varieties were the re- 
sult of the ingenuity of orchardmen, who are 
constantly grafting and budding for new dis- 
coveries. The success of the Elberta and the 
subsequent use of the refrigerator car commercial- 
ized the Georgia peach. Today, the old varieties 
are almost extinct—the “eating” varieties, they are 
naively termed. Lucky is the housewife who ean 
buy enough White English peaches for her preserves 
and pickles. The Indian and Chinese free-stone and 
cling are no more. The family orchard is sup- 
planted by the commercial orchard with its 100,000 
or more trees, its trained superintendent, packing 
shed and side track, its telegraph and telephone of- 
fice, and it army of employees, to say nothing of 
its modern pests and diseases and regular inspec- 
tions by the state entomologist. 

The estimate of 15,000,000 trees is approximated, 
for there must be reckoned those which growers 
cut down in 1908, when prices slumped from the 
rate of $25 a bushel in the pioneer days to about 
$1 a bushel. No rush to the gold fields was greater 
than that which was made to the peach territory. 
The growth of orchards 
can best be illustrated 


with figures. Mr. J. D. 
Hendrickson’s orchard 


at Lee Pope has 150,000 
bearing trees; and otner 
growers, with the num- 
ber of trees, are as fol- 
lows, the figures in some 
instances approximated: 

Miami Orchard Co., 
Fort Valley, 80,000; Mr. 
A. J. Evans, Byron, 40,- 
000; Hale Orchard Co., 
Fort Valley, 125,000; 
Murphy and Baldwin, 
Marshallville, 60,000 3 
Mr. Ed McKenzie, Mon- 
tezuma, 40,000; Mr. A. 
M. Kitchen, Baldwin, 40,- 
000; Veach and Turner, 


ley-Gober Orchard Co., 
Bagley, 200,000; Bagley- 
Ray Orchard Co., 50,- 
000; Ware Orchard Co., 
Americus, 65,000; Ray- 
mond Orchard Co, 
Americus, 80,000; Mr. E. 
J. Willingham, Byron, 


30,000; Mr. B. Small, Oglethorpe, 30,000; 


Ralph 
Judge W. H. Felton, Macon, 40,000; Barfield and 
Daniel, Macon, 50,000; Mr. A. O. Murphey, Barnes- 
ville, 30,000; Mr. W. W. Stevens, Mayfield, 40,000, 


and Berckmans Brothers, Mayfield, 50,000. Judge 
George F. Gober, of Marietta, has about 150,000 
trees in North Georgia, and owns half-interests in 
a dozen or so orchards. s 

These and the other orchards of the state pro- 
duced 6,000 cars of peaches in 1908, but this was 
an abnormal yield. A normal, or average yield 
would be about 4,000 cars. At the time this ar- 
ticle was written it was impossible to predict the 
size of the 1912 yield, although growers estimated 
that it would be about 6,000 cars. 

The early part of the season was most promis- 
ing, but heavy and prolonged rains may upset pre- 
vious calculations. Some years the crop is a total 


(Contiuued on Page 15) : 


Adairsville, 50,000; Bag- 
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etticoats 


Which Is the Story of a Woman’s Club Presi- 


Page 7 


Politics 


dency, a Legislative Race and a Seal Skin Coat 


AVISON was telling the girl about 

it; she did not seem to understand. 

“But why does Judge O’Connots 

not being for you make such a dif- 
ference?” she wanted to know. “He is only 
one man. And the Judge doesn’t appoint the coun- 
tys representative in the Legislature! I know 
that much, myself. Didn’t I study political economy 
and civil government at school! And doesn’t it 


say—one of them, I forget which one—doesn’t it ` 


say very plainly that the representative is elected 
by the people? Yes, sir, it does!” 

Davison laughed. 

“Yes, that is what it says. And it is correct— 
in theory. In practice it is a little different, some- 
times. You see, what Judge O’Connor says as to 
who shall go to the Legislature is important, not 
because he is a judge, but he is ‘The Boss’.” 

“The Boss! Oh, yes, of course—I have read 
about them—in novels and magazines. But—but I 
didn’t know that we had one, here. I thought they 
had them only in the big cities.” 

“Unfortunately, no. The small cities 
grow them, too. And the one our little 
burg boasts is as absolute, as supreme, 
as any you would find in a month’s 
journey.” 

“Dear me! I never heard about it.” 

“No, I suppose not. You have never 
been in the game before. And the Judge 
is a quiet Boss—nothing rough about it 
—unless you happen to get in his way-—” 

“And you mean to tell me, Walter,” 
demanded the girl, “that you will have 
to withdraw from this race just because 
this one man prefers someone else?” 

“Yes; that is what it amounts to, He 
has promised Mr. Morrow to give the 
nomination to Jenkins, Morrow’s son-in- 
law, you know. I have talked it over 
with my friends, and they all agree that 
I might just as well quit.” h 

“Well, I think it is an outrageous 
shame!” declared Evelyn. 

Davison agreed with her. He took his 
defeat considerably to heart; the more 
so, perhaps, as he was not accus- 
tomed to defeat. He wanted to go to 
the Legislature, and in an open field, 
his chances had seemed good, but now 
—well, it was only a part of the 
game. 


N a balmy, sunshiny afternoon, 
a week later, coming along the 
shaded street, he met a vision in pink. 

“Busy?” queried the vision. 

AN0 NO, no” 

“Come walk with me, talk with 
me,” she begged. 

“It is a good thing I am to be a poli- 
tician’s wife; I think I must have been 
born for that,” remarked the vision pres- 
ently. “I have such a head for schemes !” 

“You will probably be just a plain law- 
yers wife, Miss,” he reminded her. “But 
as to schemes?’ 

“Listen !” 

He listened. Walter Davison was a 
gentleman. He loved truly and well this 
dainty, brown-haired girl who had prom- 
ised to be his wife. He admired be” 
good sense, appreciated, as much as is given to man 
to appreciate, her gentleness and fineness, and not 
for worlds would he have done anything to wound 
her feelings, so he heard the plan she unfolded so 
proudly and confidently, without even a smile. 


“Oh, Evelyn, dear—it is awfully good of you to 
think of it, and to be willing to do it—but—but I 
am afraid it will, not work.” 

Chagrin flashed for an instant from the blue-gray 
eyes. 

“Oh, don’t you think it will, Walter? But I am 
not disappointed,” she protested bravely. “I knew 
you would not believe in it at first. Of course, it 
Seems to you only woman’s foolishness.” 

“Now, Evelyn, I am not making fun of it. It is 
a good scheme—it has all the ear-marks of a fine 
Scheme. But still, I’m afraid it will not work. You 
See—there is a difference—”’ 

“You mean there is a great difference between 
a seat in the Legislature, and the Presidency of the 
Woman’s Mental Cultivation Club !” 

“You must admit there is. And the Judge is @ 
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hard-headed old practical politician, who doesn’t 
take much stock in women’s doings, anyhow—” 
“And would laugh it to scorn,’ she finished for 
him. “Just as you would, if you were not too nice 
to laugh at me. No, don’t protest; I can see plainly 
enough what you think of my plan. But that does 
not discourage me. I am going to save you in 
spite of yourself. Really, it is not nearly so absurd 
as you think. Listen! Judge O’Connor rules the 


county, absolutely; Mrs. O’Connor rules the Judge, 
just as absolutely—” 

“In political matters?’ 

“She has never before because she has had no 
wish to, no interest in it, no motive. I am going 
to supply the motive. 
syllogism. 


But you interrupted my 
The Judge rules the county; Mrs. 


“I Don’t Believe You Care a 
Bit About Our Fall-Down,” 
She Lamented 


O’Connor rules the Judge; and I am going to rule 
Mrs. O’Connor, and have her have the Judge have 
you nominated and elected, all because, and by 
reason of the fact that she desires greatly to be 
President of the Woman’s Mental Cultivation Club. 
and I can gratify that desire. Now, do you see? 
Quod erat demonstrandum !” 

“Quod erat—? Merciful Heav— Oh, ’scuse me! 
Yes, I see. So that is a syllogism, is it? Well, it 
sounds like a nice one. To carry it out to its illog- 
ical conclusion, I suppose I am to rule the Legis- 
lature, when I get there, and you will rule me. All 
right, dear, go ahead; you have my countenance 
and support. Methinks we shall see doings, pres- 
ently: Is she really so wild to be President?” 

“That is it exactly—wild! Really, there is no 
good reason why she might not have been elected 
before this. She would have been as good as some 
others we have had. But I think the other women 
became disgusted with her just because she was so 


~ anxious, and wolud not give her the office simply 


because she wanted it so badly. You know women.” 


“No, I don't 
elected, then?” 

“Oh, I can manage it. They are plan- 
ning to elect me this time—a friend told 
me—though I already knew it—but I can 
easily persuade them to give it to her. It only 
needs someone to start it.” 

“A born leader!” proclaimed the young man. “Ev, 
you’re a wonder. If you can get me in politics, I 
am a made man; for I foresee that you will never 
let them get me out again.” 

“Of course not—you dear!” 

Thus Davidson became only a looker-on at the 
game. It seemed to be slow. The girl was cavu- 
tious. 

“lie woman is so dense,” she complained once. 
“I cant get her to understand what I want, withont 
blurting the thing out in so many words. She is 
counting on me to help her in her race, but—why, 
the other day, when I ventured to bring in some- 
thing about you and the Legislature, she said she 
; wondéred why you didn’t move into some 

other county, and get elected from there.” 

“Maybe she is deper than you think,” 
Davison suggested with a laugh. 

“No; it is not that. She is just slow, 
that is all.” 

The next report showed progress. 

“She sees the point at last! And, oh, 
Walter, I wish you could have seen her 
face when the light began to dawn!” 

“How did she take it? Shocked?” 

“No; a little frightened at first, I think. 
But she soon got over that. I heartened 
her up—and then grew doubtful myself, 
and began to have fears that she conld 
not influence her husband much in such a 

matter. You should have seen her flare up! 
She said Judge O’Connor always had done as 
she wished him to, and she saw no reason 
why she could not manage him now. She is 
very determined. She says this means moure 
to her than Joe Jenkins’ going to the Legis- 
lature. can possibly mean to the Judge, ard 
he has got to let her have her way, or she 
will know the reason why! Oh, she is heart 
and soul with us now!” 

Reports continued to be encouraging. Tt 
really seemed that the plan might succeed. 
The Judge was making a hard, but, from ail 
‘accounts, a losing fight. From laughter and 
ridicule, he had ‘finally worked down to the 
angry stage. 

“And when he gets to bullying cu. bluster- 
ing around the house that way,” said Mrs. 
O’Connor, “I know, from past experience, that 
he is mighty near the quitting point. 

Mrs. O’Connor was a large, massive, deter- ° 
mined-looking woman, some years her hus- 
band’s junior, 

“There is no sense in the world in the Judge's 
holding out for young Jenkins the way he does,” she 
complained to Evelyn. “He doesn’t care a thing for 
him, and as I tell him, he has no reason to be afraid 
of that rich father-in-law. The Judge hasn’t as 
much money as old man Morrow, of course, but he 
has enough to last us until we die, and I don’t see 
how Morrow could hurt him any. And as for poli- 
tics, I guess he would have a rough road to travel, 
if I do say it myself, if he undertook to turn the 
Judge’s country friends against him. Why, old Mr. 
Simrall told me last summer that he would as soon 
think of seeing the rooster left off the Democratic 
ticket as the Judge’s name; and I reckon there 
are a lot more of them out in the county who feel 
pretty much the same way about it. And the coun- 
try votes are what count, my dear. 

“So, as I tell the Judge, he might just as well 
come on and do the right thing, and let Walter 
Davidson have the place he wants—for I wouldn’t 
urge him to do it for a minute, my dear, not for a 
dozen Presidentships of the Woman’s Mental Cul- 
tivation Club, if I thought there was the least little 
thing wrong about it. For the Judge has always 
been fair and square in his dealings, and I am proud 
of it, and wouldn’t have him to do anything wrong, 
not for the world! .But, as I tell him, it is the 
right thing to do. He has a foolish idea that he has 
to stick to his word, just because he has promised 
old man Morrow. But, as I tell him, he ought not 
to feel himself bound by a mistake. Mistakes will 
happen, and accidents will happen, but they can’t 
be helped. A man has as much right as anybody 
else to change his mind, even ‘f he is in politics. 


But how can you get her 
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“Yes, as I say, he’ll have to bluster it out a few 
days more yet, but he’ll come around all right, my 
dear, don’t you worry !” 


NE warm afternoon Davison was late leaving 

his office. He had done a hard, tiresome day’s 
work. As he stood for a moment on the sidewalk, 
filling his lungs with the rich scent-laden air of 
early summer, Judge O’Connor drove by in his buggy. 
Glancing up, he caught the young man’s eye. 

“Well, son!’ was the unusual greeting, accom- 
panied by a wave of the hand, a smile, and if Davi- 
son could believe his hitherto never-failing eyes, a 
wink, 

“Now, what the deuce does that mean?’ he 
muttered, turning to gaze after the rapidly 
disappearing figure, for the Judge was little 
given to frivolity, or the winking of eyes. “Some- 
thing’s happened to make “The Boss’ feel might- 
ily pleased with himself. Wonder if it has any- 
thing to do with my little affair! PI just drop 
around and have a word with Evelyn before 
supper.” 

As he neared her home he saw the girl her- 
self hurrying down the street from the opposite 
direction. They met at the gate. Even in the 
gathering gloom he saw that there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“Evelyn, what is it? What is the matter?’ 
he cried anxiously. 

“Come in,” she answered brokenly, hurrying 
up the walk before him. 

She led him to a corner of the vine-covered 
porch beofre turning to face him. 

“Oh, Walter!’ she cried, placing her tightly- 
clenched hands against his chest. 

“Yes, dear, tell me. What is it?” 

“Oh, such bad news!” 

“Tell me, Evelyn!” 

“Such bad news! ‘That horrid, hateful thing 
has gone back on us!” 

“Judge O'Connor?” 

“Mrs. O'Connor; Hateful, horrid; deceitful 
thing! I ought to have known better than to 


SONNETS: 


Twilight, and stars, and loneliness; the day 

Hath led me to my dwelling place once more, 
Saying unto my sad heart all the way: 

“If only she could meet me at the door! 

How would my heart bownd at the tinkling latch! 
How would I bless the stones beneath my feet! 
Even a cottage, with a roof of thatch, 

If shared with her were palace—fair and sweet! 
If she were there, where now no light I see,— 

If she were waiting with a kiss for me! 


: Another day! and still we dwell apart— 

Only in fancy at thy feet I sit 

Here—take thee now and trample on this heart, 
And kill forever all the love in it! 

I give it freely : and, since die I must, 

There is no fitter time—no fitter place 

Than where and when I love thee! Strike to dust! 
Only in dying let me see thy face! 

And let me feel upon my darkening brow 

The lips whose kisses are denied me now! 


I will not think of thee—I will not sing 
To ease my soul that quivers ‘neath the dart. 


I will no longer to this madness cling; 

But I will tear thy love from out my heart! 
I will be cold as marble: I will make 
Altars of ashes, and will laugh at Love! 

No soul to suffer and no heart to break,— 
Cold as the stars that mock me from above! 
I will not love thee with my every breath, 
When so to love is crueller than Death. 


Farewell! 


I strike asunder every tie 

That bound this heart a suppliant and a slave. 
Free was I born; in freedom I shall die; 

But Love it is hath led me to the grave. 

I shall not ever see again thy face, 
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place any trust in her word. She has sold us out!” 

“What !? 

“Yes, sold out—for a seal skin jacket! The Judge 
gave her five hundred dollars today to buy a seal 
skin jacket next fall; and now she says that Wil- 
liam is so good to her that she really doesn’t think 
it would be right to worry and nag him any more. 
She says she doesn’t believe women have any busi- 
ness in politics, anyhow—they can’t understand it. 
She showed me the check !” 

Dayison’s first feeling was one of chagrin; and 
then, truth to tell, he felt a throb of relief. Of 


late, the part he was playing had begun to gall. 
He did not want the office, if two women had to 


Or look into thine Eyes! Forevermore 

I shut thee from my soul's dark dwelling place. 
The spell is broken anu the dream is o’er. 
’Gainst this wild love forever I rebel 


Whose fault hath been in loving thee too well. 


Nay, Sweet—forgiveness! To my heart I lie, 

I love thee still; I worship; and I hold 

Thy Kiss—thy clasp—thy lightest song or sigh, 
Dearer than all the great world’s gathered gold! 


Come to me now, and let my arms enfold 


The life of thee! Let me rain kiss on kiss 

Upon thy lips—thy tresses bright unrolled— 
Christ! I would lose my hope of heaven for this !— 
To hold thee here—close to my beating heart, 
And know that Death—and only Death—could 


part! ` 


Too late in life I met thee: It is best 

O Love of mine! we should divided be. 

Thy gentle life will but be robbed of rest, — 

A frail vine clinging to a withered tree! 

Time tempers all. Though now thou mays’t not 
see 

A rosier morn—a single gleam of light,— 

Though, like a wreck, from windward wild to lee, 

Life tosses in the darkness of the night, 

Life shall 


dwells,— 


reach harbor, where the sunlight 
Shall sight the shore, sweetheart, and hear the 
bells! 


How many farewells have I said to thee? 
But now, farewell! And yet again forgive 
If that wound the heart that beats for me; 
And tell me how to love, and how to live! 
Must I say it now? 
“Farewell forever!” Kiss me once again ;— 


“Farewell forever!” 
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get it for him—even if one of them was Evelyn. 
Better let the thing go, and try another time. 

But as he held the girl in his arms, and heard her 
half-smothered, angry, disappointed sobs, he real- 
ized that it was no light matter to her. He touched 
his lips softly to the gold-brown hair. 

“Come now, little girl, don’t cry any more! I, 
hate to hear you cry. It breaks me all up.” 

“I can’t help it. It would make anybody cry!” 

“Yes, I know. It is bad. After all the time you 
have wasted on that foolish old woman, it is a 
shame for her to go back on you now—” 

“And I thought I was going to be able to help 
you so! She will be a sight in a seal skin jacket 

—a woman her size!” 

“Won’t she, though! It’s ridiculous! Now, 
brace up, little woman; weve had a rough fall- 
down, I know, but it can’t be helped now. It’s 
just part of the game; our turn will come some 
day. There is only one thing for us to do now, 
dear.” 

“What can we do?” 

“Set the day for the wedding—what’s the 

-good of waiting?” 

“Oh!” and she drew away to look up into 
his face. 

“T am not going to worry my mind over the 


dinky little Legislature — Legislatures don’t 
amount to much! I want you! Come, Ev, lets 
drop politics, and get down to business. The 


wedding’s the important thing; we'll attend to 
the wedding. Say a month from today! Will 
you, Evelyn?” 

Again he drew her up to him, and placed her 
arms up about his neck. 

“I don’t believe you care a bit about our 
fall-down!” she lamented. 

“I’ve forgotten it. A month from today?” 

The gold-brown head dropped against his 
shoulder. 

“Walter, I don’t believe I like—politics !” 

He kissed her. 

“A month from today?” 

“Yes—dear !” 
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Brush back the wandering locks upon my brow 
In the old way !...O loved, and loved in vain,— 
Forgive—forget me! Though my bosom swell 
And sink with grief—farewell ! farewell! farewell! 


CONCLUSION 
Tast words! Last words! Yet what is left to say? 
Ouve more the dreary, starless night is mine, 
And I have laid the lonely day away— 
Folded away, even with that love of thine. . 
Tonight I love thee ard I love thee not, 
For at an hour this morn I longed for thee 
To soothe my grief—my loneliness of lot, 
And, calling still, thou dids’t not come to me! 
Thou dids’t not send one tender word to bless. 
Thy love withholding, dids’t thou love me less? 


I think that Love the veriest tyrant is; 
For when I say I will love no more, 

He smiles so sweetly with those lips of his > 
My glad heart throbs in thralldom as before! 
O yet once more to look upon thy face! 

O yet once more to drink, as men drink wine, 
Thy kisses sweet! and in a last embrace 

To hold thy form in ecstacy divine! 

But I have said that I will love no more, 


And hence for me Loves’ Eestasy is o'er. 


Ah! why the pain—the pleasure—so prolong? 
Farewell is said: Yet, dearest, if we part, 

Thy memory shall be the sweetest song 

That ever thrilled its music through my heart! 

I know that I must love thee while I live— 

Even with our lips—our hands—forever parted; 
Life will have nothing then save thorns to give, 
But I must still love on, though broken hearted : 
Above this page my life would dream and die: 
Take thou this song, dear, as my heart’s last ery! 


HE August haze hung on the Kentucky 
hills; the drouth winds had tanned the 
golden earth to brown. The grass crackled 
crisply under foot, the dust veiled the 
white blooms of the meadow-sweet, and the iron- 
weed lifted a purple fringe from a foliage gray with 
drift. The clipped grass on the lawn at Shiloh 
was a gracious oasis in the heat and arid desola- 
tion; the fountain set geometrically in its center 
splashed a lazy, ceaseless rain into the mossy pool 
where a half-dozen languid gold-fishes swam. 

On the wide gallery looking westward, the Belle 
of Baltimore rose had climbed to the top of the pil- 
lars and made a lattice of yine and leaf through 
which the light crept and fell in checkered shade. 
In the darkest corner of the porch a woman sat in 
a willow chair; across her white gown the light 
flitted and moved; it lightened the dusky shadows 
of her hair and gave a faint color to a cheek where 
no rose, save a white one, had bloomed since that 
‘summer five years agone in which life had swung 
round the cycle to the end. 

Once the light, with a sudden lifting of the rose 
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vine, had splashed across her long white hands and 
lit the fire of her betrothal ring to flame. She 
moved her hand then as if something had sharply 
stung her, and turned the palm upward until the 
diamond was hidden against her gown. 

Her husband saw the gesture and across his thin, 
angular face a slow, strange smile crept, lighted it 
and vanished. He, too, had an open book upon his 
knee, but like Margaret, he had read scarcely one 
line in the long hour. Like her, he sat staring 
through the rifts in the rose vine down the gravelied 
pike stretching a sinuous ribbon down the valley 
and over the hills. Sometimes his eyes rested, 
brooding, on the letters on the iron archway of the 
gate, “Shiloh”—meaning “rest”. Perhaps he thought 
that instead of Shiloh, there should have been 
chiseled “Silence”. 

The drouth wind rattled a loose shutter some- 
where in the ell of the house, but all else was abso- 
lute quiet. There was no sound of children’s feet 
in the hall, for the child had lived but an hour; the 
little grave on the hillside was five years old. The 
book slid from Drain’s knee. “Hell!” he said. 


Illustrations 


The Story of How an Accidental Visit from Vagrants 


With a Curly- Headed Boy Brought About a Happy 
Reunion Between an Estranged Husband and Wife 


“Don’t you get damned weary of it? Don’t you 
want to get out of it? Why do you stay bere? Why 
do you let me stay? The dry rot hag crept to my 
bones. I breathe, I exist, I wait! For what do I 
wait, Margaret? For what? Something that will 
come back to me some day? For an hour I shall 
live over again, nay, when once again I shall begin 
to live?’ 

“Phat hour cannot come again, having passed as 
all else has passed with us two. We have had all 
this out between us so many times. You need stay 
no longer, for I tell you waiting is vain, I am here 
because it is the home of my ancestors; the last of 
my race—and yours—lie on the hillside yonder,” 
she nodded toward the high hill beyond the valley 
whose summit was crowned with head-stones of 
gleaming white. “Life having ended for me, I have 


but that one goal left.” Drain laughed, an odd, 
dry laugh. 

“You are young yet, Margaret, barely thirty. 
Death is too far away from this middle youth of 
yours for it to be else than tense speculation.” He 
moved. opposite her and looked down at the face 
of her he had loved with all the wild passion of 
his unlicensed youth. ‘Margaret, your soul is like 
a snow-drift. But the woman truly great and noble 
is she who, being pure herself, can forgive the sin 
of a man even when that sin has well-nigh broken 
her heart. You have not yet been great enough to 
forgive.” 

“No,” her lip curled, “nor been wise enough to 
fathom the intricacies of a man’s love—nor its 
brutality.” 

He winced then, whether or not the arrow went 
home, that fling of hers always stung him. And as 
always, defiant undercurrents awoke in him. 
“Thanks to your damned convent training, you are 
too little of a woman and too much of a saint. Had 
you been more frail and human there might not 
have been—” 
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“What?” her eyes challenged him. 

“The other woman.” 

She had not expected to hear that, at least. The 
long-absent color surged into her throat, her face, 
the hot tide of anger and humiliation. He, seeing 
it, laughed. Quite suddenly he caught her hands 
and drew her, protesting, to him. 

“Maggie, Maggie Darrow, when God made you of 
adorable earth and diviner spirit, did he forget to 
give you a warm, red heart? ‘Tell me when I kiss 
you—thus—thus—and thus, shiver.and shudder and 
shrink as you may, is there nothing left of our love 
that clings to me—‘thy desire!’ Maggie Darrow, 
‘shall it be to thy husband? ” 

“None, none, none, thank God!” She had ceased 
to struggle against his arms, but though he held 
her in that close embrace, he knew he held but the 
empty shell of her, her unresponsive and shudder- 
ing flesh. 

He released her then, having gained no ground, 
conscious, instead of the certainty that he had lost. 
As she passed into the dimness of the hall, the very 
poise of her body was stiff, contemptuous, protest- 


“I Aint Going to Set Anything Afire,” Said the Man Sullenly. 
“Nevertheless,” Said Drain Quietly, “You'd Better Get Off.” 


ing. He leaned against the columns and stared after 
her, even when the last flutter of her gown was lost 
in the deeps of the curving stair. Now indeed, 
there would be days, perhaps months, of silence. 
She would avoid him as one plague-smitten, or 
should they be unavoidably together, from her se- 
rene cold attitude, she would‘ look indifferently down 
upon him, a mere earth-worm smitten with lust for 
the things that were under the dust. He picked 
his soft hat from its place on the baluster rail, set 
it over his eyes, and hands in pockets, went down 
the steps and, aimlessly, across the sward. The 
pike glimmered a travel-worn ribbon before him. He 
took to the open road, the day’s glare beating diz- 
zily upon his brain. His life had been at pause for 
so long that the inrush of flame into his heart had 
shaken his soul to its deeps. But when he had fol- 
lowed the highway for a mile the light within him 
had burned down to darkness, and the old stagna- 
tion resumed its sway. With a sense of exhaustion 
he sat down under the elm guarding the bridge. To 
his right, across the fenced strip of pasture field, 
the hillside graves lay under their waving grass. 
They were his kinspeople, for Margaret was his 
distant cousin. All save that little, little mound 
that held part of his life and Margaret’s, their first 
and only born. If the child had lived he wondered 
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if she would have been more compassionate, more 
human, at least she would have had more mercy, 
if perhaps no closer, dearer emotion had plead for 
him. But after all is said, compassion is scarcely 
what a man wants of his wife even if he has sinned 
against her. He would have satisfied his soul with 
this scant crumb for lack of better loaf, but Marga- 
ret had demanded all or none and refused to con- 
sider a less measure. His special argument or apol- 
ogy was specially impossible from her point of view. 
The perplexing undercurrents of man’s love and 
mere human passion were as untraceable by her 
as Sanskrit graven on tables of stone. And woman’s 
Medean code of honor could not be weakened for 
the man by any lapse or admission. 

The creaking of wheels aroused him from his 
apathy. A covered van, drawn by two sorrel horses, 
was descending the long hill. The rattling of tin 
utensils within proclaimed it a peddler’s wagon. 
Drain watched it morosely. Such vagrants set fire 
to forests and fences with their careless camp-fires. 
He saw the wagon swerve and pull into the shade 
of a group of oaks. The man climbed slowly over 
the seat and began unharnessing his horses. They 
reached impatiently at the crisp grass and shook 
themselves free of dust, jangling their chains. Pres- 
ently a ladder was let down from the 
rear of the wagon and a woman de- 
scended, bearing a sleeping child in 
her arms. She laid him tenderly in 
the shade and slipped the roll of her 
apron under his head. Drain saw 
that her face was fair and not un- 
pleasant. The man brought an oil- 
stove from the wagon and set it on 
the grass. The woman caught up 
a pail and went down the path, sing- 
ing as she went to search for the 
creek’s clearest pool. Evidently they 
were preparing to camp for the 
night. c 
Presently the man looked up from 
his labors to see Drain standing be- 
side him. 

“My man, this does not happen to 
be public territory.” 

The man turned then. He was 
- short, square, with an unpleasant 
redness of the face and a line be- 
tween his brows. 

“What is it to you?” 

“Nothing special, only that I 
chanced to be the owner, and I have 
had about three hundred rods of 
fence burned this year by such fel- 
lows as you.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to set anything 
afire,” the man said sullenly. 

“Nevertheless,” Drain said quiely, 
“you’d better get off.” 

The man jerked his horse sharply 
then as in apology, caressed the 
horse’s mane. 

“We don’t have any fire but this 
stove, sir. The woman’s pretty tired 
and there’s no more big woods short 
of two mile.” 

“I think they might stay,” a voice 
said behind them. Margaret Drain 
in her white hat and gown stood be- 
side the sleeping child. “I am sure 
they will be very careful.” 

Drain touched his hat and bowed, 
silently nodding to the man. 

With one last, long look at the 
sleeping child, Margaret’s feet turned 


down the homeward way. Drain 
walked beside her, neither spoke. 


He saw two frail white roses in her 
hand and knew she had plucked 
them from the grave of their dead 
child. 

The drouth wind died down with the dying day. 
A great stillness settled down over the world. The 
window lights darkened early at Shiloh. The negro 
servants were long abed, and though Drain sat on 
the west gallery and Margaret at her window over- 
head, the house was as quiet as if they slept, his 
head against her white shoulder on a marriage pil- 
low. Star-dials hinted not of morn but of mid- 
night, when the silence was broken by a woman’s 
cry, thrice repeated. 

Margaret, at her window, heard it. Drain, on 
his feet, listening, caught the rush of her garments 
on the stair. In a moment her white face was be- 
side him in the darkness. 

“It must be the peddler’s wife. 
Hawi” ia 

“Margaret,” he said sternly, “you must not go.” 

“Oh, yes!” her tone was final. Already she out- 
sped him down the steps. 

“Do you think he is murdering her?’ 

“Drunk, most likely, and beating her.” 

They met the peddler’s wife where the pike dipped 
irto the valley. The moonlight revealed her stag- 


Let us hurry, 
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gering toward them, the child in her arms. She 
stumbled against Drain, who took the child from 
her. 

“My poor woman, who did this?” 

For a scarlet stain splashed down her cheek and 
over her dress. With her sleeve she wiped away 
the blood from her eyes. 

“I ain’t hurt much. It’s the boy. He tried to 
beat him—he never did before. I don’t mind—it’s 
only when the liquor’s bad. But he sha’n’t touch 
my child, he sha’n’t touch my child! Look;’ she 
lifted the red curls on the boy’s forehead and a blue 
welt revealed itself across the whiteness of his face. 

“Come home with me,” Margaret said. The child 
lying with open, scared eyes, whimpered a little. 

“Mammy, mammy !” 

Drain soothed him, gently, lifting him to his 
shoulder, 

“Perhaps the best thing to do is to come with us. 
His punishment can wait!” 

The woman turned, irresolute, her fingers twist- 
ing. “I hate to leave him, something might happen 
to—to Jim.” 

“What do you care—after this?’ Margaret’s 
fierce voice said, “How could you, dare you care?” 

The woman stared at her, “why, he’s my man— 


“I've Come for the Boy,” She Said 


he’s my man. He’s good to me when—when he’s 
sober. If I don’t stand by him, who will? He's 
my man.” 

Margaret turned then, sharply beckoning. 

“For the child’s sake, come with me. Come.” 
With an imperious hand she plucked the woman’s 
sleeve. Drain followed them, bearing the child, up 
the avenue, through the gate, up the stair into a 
large, clean bed-room in the rear, 

‘You will be safe here.” 

Margaret’s voice was gentle. Drain laid the 
sleeping child on the couch, and with one long glance 
at his wife, noiselessly went away, leaving the two 
women together. He heard his wife in her room an 
hour later. And finding no sleep in all the stillness 
about him, his nerves alert, he heard, near the dawn, 
stealthy footsteps on the stair. He rose from the 
bed where rest had not come to him, and from his 
window, looked down into the yard. A woman’s 
figure passed out the gate, and then fast feet sped 
down the pike. The peddler’s wife had gone back 
to her man. 


Drain went back to his couch. He lay in the- 
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darkness smiling a strange, drawn smile. 

At breakfast, Margaret silently laid a bit of paper 
beside her husband’s plate. “Dear Missi’s” the note 
ran. “I have gone back to my man. Please take 
care of little Harry, and when Jim is sober, Ill 
come for him. He won’t be much trouble—Nancy 
ROBERTS.” i 

After a long moment Margaret spoke: 

“If Nancy will stay at Shiloh I can make a place 
for her as seamstress or housekeeper.” 

Drain looked at her with steady eyes. 

“Nancy will not stay.” 

“For the sake of the child?’ 

“Not for the sake of the child.” 


Her eyes fled from his suddenly, but she was con- ` 


scious of a shock. For the first time the knowledge 
assailed her that some force had wrought a terrible 
change in her husband's face. Something had gone 
out of it, leaving there the still, vague look of an 
old, old man. What had slain the life and soul and 
passion of that boy who had won her with his wild, 
wayward youth and beauty ten long years before? 

He, not guessing her startled thought, took up 
his paper, and as was his wont, passed out to the 
gallery and his favorite chair. Margaret, watching 
him saw the paper slip from his fingers presently, 
and saw the old, brooding apathy 
slouch down on his shoulders and 
droop the corners of his mouth. 
After awhile she rose and went un- 
certainly into the hall. Here she 
came face to face with Nancy Rob- 
erts. 


that ashamed and sorry.” Her wist- 
ful eyes begged tolerance of that 
woman standing inflexible and ac- 
cusing before her, 

“Nancy, if you and little Harry 
will stay here at Shiloh, I can find 
something for you to do.” 

“But there ain’t nothin’ for Jim?’ 

“TI did not mean Jim.” They 


the white bandage bound over her 
brow, the brown face of the ped- 
dler’s wife darkened with a crimson 
surge. 

“TI guess I'll stay with Jim.” 

“Is it fair to the child, Nancy? 
Next time—oh, it is horrible to 
think what might happen to you 
and the child?’ 

“Tl keep watch hereafter. I 
ain’t give up hopin’ Jim’ll quit. But 
even if he never does, he’s my man. 
I reckon we women needn’t ever ex- 
pect to get out of love what we put 
in it. We have to take thankfully 
what we can get. Jim’s just a man 
and God made him weak like other 
men, only their weakness ain’t for 
the same things. And God can for- 
give him, why can’t I, bein’ his 
wife?” 

vg ve ye 

An hour afterward the yellow 
wagon went crawling up the yel- 
lower hill, Nancy, with her man 
and her child and her 
burden had gone out of Margaret’s 
life forever. Margaret sat on the 


dled about her, her elbows rested 
on her knees, her chin was sunken 
` in her hands. The grey shadows of 
her eyes were lit by a red, red spark 
kindled from the flame in her heart. 
What had suddenly fanned the smol- 
dering wrath that she had thought 
burned out with that swift, fatal 
shock that August morning, years ago? What was 
it in her that the woman Nancy’s voice had awak- 
ened? Something she had prayed was dead, but 
was, alas, but sleeping. 
and unchangeable affection of a woman nothing but 
brutal, blind infatuation after all? 


And what Power had given to the homeless va- 


grant, such a miracle of beauty, all gold curls and 
amber eyes and dimpled body as the boy who had 
lain for an hour that early morning on Margaret's 
childless bosom? 

Drain was absent from the noon-day meal. Pass- 
ing his door half-ajar, Margaret saw him bent above 
his desk. The day was heavy with threatening 
storm; the long-looked-for rains were gathering in 
the upper deeps. The sultry day sank into a sul- 
trier night. Margaret moved restlessly from room 
to room. The thunder rumors in the south startled 
her and the lightning filled her with unspeakable 
terror. Up and down the long upper hall her un- 
quiet feet passed, stealthy like the feet of the dead, 
each time drawn a little nearer her husband’s door. 


Only the levin lighted the room broadly ; in the in- 


“T’ve come for the boy. Jim’s- 
taking on something awful, he is 


looked into each other’s eyes; under . 


world-o1d — 


stair, her crushed white gown hud- — 


Was the love and devotion — 
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termittent darkness she saw first that he had risen at last 
from his seat beside the desk. Then that he stood beside 
the window opening to the floor, staring out toward the 


west, looking, perhaps, through the blue-lighted air, to that 


hillside and its little grave. 

Then, a half-audible whisper, like a breath in the dark- 
ness, she heard her name, “Maggie, Maggie Darrow !"— 
the old sweet name for her. Again in the flash she saw 
his face, the silhouette of his form, and on his lifted 
hand something upon which the light glinted and swerved 
as if afraid! 

The intervening seconds were afterwards as chaos to 
her. The first consciousness was of some ringing echo 
that was her own voice, wild and pent with agony, and 
yet she knew she leaned dumb against the casement and 
her husband stood before her, his hand on her shoulder. 

“Maggie, what is it? What is it, Maggie girl?’ 

“Don’t, don’t,” she beseeched him; “oh, anything but 
that? Give it to me, quick, quick!” 

His first thought was that she had gone mad, stark, 
staring mad. Her fingers, wrenching at his own, found 
them empty, and perceiving this she fell to her knees and 
groped about on the floor. 

“Promise me you will not—promise—promise,”’ her 
hands, void of what she sought, caught and held his so 
fiercely that the ring on his fingers cut into her palm, 

“I promise—I promise anything,” he temporized with 
her. “Be quiet and I will light the lamp. There’s a 
good girl, Maggie Darrow.” Swiftly the steady light 
rained down on them; the far glance of wide eyes flew 
here and there. 

“Where is it, what have you done with it?” 

“What have I done with what, Margaret?” 

She shivered and hid her eyes. 


“With the—with the thing you had—in your hand.” 

All came clear to him, then. He stooped and picked 
up something from the floor. “This, Margaret?’ he said 
very quietly. 

She looked and he caught her long-drawn, barely audi- 
ble ejaculation. The light rested boldly now upon the 
shining object. It was a silver paper-knife. 

For a moment’s time she stared, fascinated, at the 


thing while Drain looked at her. Then Margaret did 


what women of all times have done. She began crying, 
noiselessly at first, but with great tears raining down her 
face. .Drain took one step nearer. “No, it was not what 
you thought. I am not so cowardly—or so brave. Even 
this dead life of ours is sweet to me compared to a dark- 
ness where I shall never see your face again. I can live 
on memories, Margaret, I can ever bear the daily sight 
of your cold, unhappy face, and I am too wholly selfish 
to clear out of your way and thus pay the price of hap- 
piness for you. For even with folly of that cursed year 
and that cursed woman, I have never loved any one else. 
Can’t you understand, Margaret?’ 

“No,” she said. Words rushing into heart, failed at her 
lips. In the pause between them the room was filled with 
the sound of the gust, and the sweep of the rain break- 
ing the long, long drouth. Then, as swift and sharp as 
the rain, she flung herself into his arms and kissed the 
hollow of his throat, and the cleft in his chin, that mark 
of beauty and, alas, of human frailty. All that she had 
withheld from him for five bitter years, all that she had 
withheld from herself she surrendered now in the break- 
ing of the drouth. For Margaret had at last learned the 
lesson that all women learn somewhere between the Dawn 
and the Twilight—that world-old lesson of the divine 
qaulity of mercy and of a woman’s forgiveness. 


Newer Southern Education 


URING the chaos which fol- 
lowed the war, the South 


grown steadily in equipment and at- 
tendance. Last year the enrollment 


slipped back in educational 
matters until it became prob- ‘ 


The beginning of a movement which 
will eventually place the South on par 


with any section of the United States 


was 793, the high-water mark, in spite 


_of a very hard year for a state whose 


ably the most illiterate section of 
America. The sweat of the brow was 
not expended over books, but with the 
return of material prosperity came again the intellectual 
aspirations which formerly gave this section its cultured 
minds. At that time it was customary to finish educa- 
tion abroad, but now, due to the great advancement of the 
American pedagog, it is believed that American students 
can get as good instruction at home as anywhere on earth. 
However, as even the best American instruction is uot 
available to many Southern students, some sections are 
“bringing the mountain to Mo- 
hammed.” The striking enter- 
prise of the University of Okla- 
homa is an inspiring example of 
what promises to be the beginning 
of the greatest educational cru- 
sace known in America, The au- 
thorities of this great state be- 
Lieve nothing is too good for their 
ambitious youth; they have ¢ zted 
accordingly in engaging Profes- 
sor Stratton D. Brooks as Presi- 
dent for five years at a yearly sal- 
ary of $7,500—imore than is paid 
the heads of many of the largest, 
oldest, most effective colleges in 
this country. 

` While the University of Okla- 
homa, since its establishment in 
1893, has suffered several upheay- 
als and several changes of policy, 
as one management succeeded an- 
other; through all this it has 


in Educational Possibilities 


Prof. Stratton D. Brooks, of Boston, President of the University 
: of Oklahoma 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS 


resources are chiefly agricultural. But 
the year 1912 is expected to mark an 
epoch in the school’s development from 
a modest local institution to a university of national im- 
portance. The first step toward the assumption of a larger 
role has been taken in the election of Stratton D. Brooks 
as President. 

Professor Brooks, whose rapid rise from the principal- 
ship of the Adrian, Mich., high school in 1896 to the super- 
intendency of the schools of Boston, in 1906, has involved 
a varied public school and college experience, whose schol- 
arship record in Michigan and 
Harvard Universities was bril- 
liant and whose later record as 
teacher and executive is more 
brilliant still, has entered with 
great enthusiasm upon the task of 
making a big university out of 
a little one. 

The University of Oklahoma is 
a union of seven schools — the 
Graduate School, the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Fine Arts, the School of Law, the 
School of Medicine, the School of 
Pharmacy, and the College of En- 
gineers. 

There is no preparatory depart- 
ment, and the entrance require- 
ments are the same as in the stan- 
dard Eastern schools—in which 
respect it stands almost alone 
among Southern educational insti- 
tutions. 


(These lines, said to have been written by a girl 15 years old, were pronounced by John Boyle O’Rielly the 
finest he ever read. He published them four times, declaring he liked them better every time he read them.) 


They drive up the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long, shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat field 
That is yellow with ripening grain. 


They find in the thick, waving grasses 

Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows; 
They gather the earliest snowdrops 

And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder-bloom white; 
They find where the dusky grapes purpule 
In the soft-tinted October light. 


They know where the apples hang ripest 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 

They know where the fruit hangs thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand; 

They pick up the beautiful seashells 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 


They wave from the tall, rocking treetops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings, 

And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest, 
The humble and poor become great; 

And from those brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of our land— 

The sword and the chisel and palette, 
Khall be held in the little brown hand. 
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Soda crackers 
are more nutri- 
tive than any 
other flour 
food. Uneeda 
Biscuit are the 
perfect soda 
crackers. 
Therefore, 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Though the 
cost is but five 
cents, Uneeda 
Biscuit are too 
good, too nour- 
ishing, too 
crisp, to be 
bought merely 
as an economy. 


Buy them be- 
cause of their 
freshness— buy 
them because 
of their crisp- 
ness—buy them 
because oftheir 
goodness— buy 
them because 
of their nour- 
ishment. 


Always5cents. 
Always fresh 
and crisp. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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HE light that filtered into the curio 

shop was so dim that only the bronze 

Buddha was clearly discernible; the 

shelves, rising tier upon tier along the 
walls, and laden with Eastern cloths, seemed 
but so many dusky reflections of the gloom. 
Whiffs of hot air came through the overshad- 
owed doorway and mingled with the scent of 
spice. The atmosphere of the place sanded the throat 
with a dry and enervating warmth. 

The man and woman, standing amid the shadows, 
were conscious of it, but with a differing consciousness. 
The man breathed it in, as the necessary breath of his 
existence, the woman felt stifled — oppressed. She 
moved, and the costly material of her skirt rustled 
against the uncovered floor. 

“And this—”’ Her hand rested on a dark vase. Her 
figure, faintly silhouetted against the wall, seemed al- 
most incongruous in such a scene; for her dress swept 
round her in rich folds, and her hat drooped over her 
face in a wide, extravagant curve. It was the dress 
that three great artists had made famous, and that the 
world knew by heart, but to the pale, pinched man in 
the mean shop it was too much a part and too uncom- 
prehended to be of any note. To him she was a gor- 
geous butterfly, that, poising itself for a moment in 
the darkness, would presently flit away into the sun. 

“And this—” she said again. 

“That is Chinese,” he said in his peculiar voice. “We 
have had it for ten years. It is accounted very oid, 
two hundred years old—perhaps more. We prize it 
very much.” 

Commercially, he always spoke in the plurul. 
things that he did had a fantastic turn. 

“Indeed !” she said. Her voice was extraordinarily 
low, but she did not move her hand. 

He watched her uneasily. “It is not for sale,” he 
said. 

“And why?’ She kept her face averted, and sur- 
reptitiously she touched the bronze dragon that guarded 
the top of the vase. “Everything in a shop is usually 
—for sale.” 

The man smiled curiously. 
other things—differ.” 

At the tone of the’ words, half caustic, half solemn, 
her mind sprang back into the past. A picture partly 
remembered—never wholly cast aside, shot into the life 
of knowledge; and a sharp, unexpected pang went 
through her heart. 

“And your master,” she said, hesitatingly, “he still 
lives?” 

A flash of surprise lit the man’s eyes—then passed. 
He was too simple to question a woman’s pleasure. 
Besides, his master had been well known once—and 
had known many of-the great world. 

“My master has been paralyzed,” he said, “these 
ten years back.” 

She made a sudden movement and the top of the 
vase fell—rolling away into a corner. 

“Forgive me!” she said; and there was a breath- 
less catch in her voice, 

He sprang after the cover, wiping it jealously as he 
picked it up. “If this were broken—” he said menac- 
ingly. Then his manner changed. 

“He has been helpless since this misfortune,” he 
said gently. “When hope is taken, life may go as 
well. The two are one.” 

This man with his pale face and deformed body 
was an untaught philosopher. There are many such 
in the workshops of God. 

“Tell me of him,” she said—her voice was very low. 
People said that on the stage her words could thrill a 
man’s soul. No audience had heard her speak as she 


Most 


“Shops,” he said, “like 


spoke now. . 
“Tell me,” she said again. 
For an inconceivably long time he hesitated. Then he 


Lo, here the sunshine flickers bright 
Among the restless shadows, 

And undulating waves of light 
Slip through the tranquil meadows. 


The hoary trees stand ranged about, 
Their damp gray mosses trailing; 

Like ghostly signals long hung out 
For succor unavailing. 


And marble shafts rise here and there 
In immemorial places, 

Embalmed in nature’s bosom fair 

And chiseled with Art’s graces. 


JULIETTE: 


At Rare Intervals, in the Course of World-Art, 
Some Supreme Genius Rises to Its Exaltation in 
a Final Work of Perfection. 
Little Gem Is Such an Example 


` 
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TEICINEES 


By Joel Chandler Harris 


Twas here, Juliette, you watched the skies. 


Burn into evening’s splendor, 
And saw the sunset’s wondrous dyes 
Fade into twilight tender; 


And saw the gray go out in gloom 
Upon the brow of even, 

And watched to see the young stars bloom 
In the far fields of heaven. 


So comes the winter's breath; and so 
The spring renews her grasses— 

I lift my dazzled eyes, and lo! 

The mirage swiftly passes. 


The Following 


1912 


Faly, 


looked up. Even in the shadow, the pathos and 
the fidelity in his eyes made them shine like 
lamps. “I seldom mention him,” he said, “but 
if you will it—” His tongue, long rusted by 
silence, halted in its speech. 
“Yes,” she urged. “Yes.” 
He replaced the cover carefully and picked 
up a placque—dusting it with his sleeve. 
“Ten years ago the master had a daughter.” 

He stopped and coughed. A passing cab rattled on 
the cobbles: and a tiny ray of sun, falling through the 
doorway, made a bar of dancing dust. 

The woman moved slightly. 

“Well?” she said, “Well?” 

He bent his head. 

“She was the stars and the sun and the world tq 
him—and to me,” he said simply. “But we, we were 
like the things’—he moved his hands comprehensively 
—‘‘dusty and gloomy and dull—to one so bright, She 
had a face like heaven, and earth sees so little of 
heaven, that it must take all it can. One morning, we 
found her gone.” 

There was silence in the street, and it seemed that 
all life had clogged its wheels, and that only the man, 
with his pitful deformity and half poetic words 
breathed and had his being. 

“But he lives!” she whispered. 
lives !” 
reverie. 

“T found him on that morning,” he said, not heeding 
her words, “found him lying by the shop door. For 
hours I thought he was dead; but the doctor came and 
said that we must look to time for his recovery. 
Time”—he smiled saldy. ‘Death would have been an 
easier word.” 

Her skirt rustled again upon the bare floor, and 


“You said that he 
His head was still bent—he was lost in a 


- she drew her breath ‘with a catch. 


“Tell me more,” she said; “everything.” 

“For years he lay like a log and never spoke. Then, 
one day his voice came back, and his first words were, 
‘Where is Anna? It was the hardest hour of my life.” 

His voice ceased, and she clasped her hands fiercely; 
tears were dropping upon them like hot, searing rain. 

“Every day since then,” he said, “I have had to suf- 
fer the same words. He never fails—he never forgets. 
It is always—always the same. ‘Has she come yet? 
When will she come?’ ” 

“And you?—you?” 
itself. 

He laughed, but there was no bitterness in the 
laugh—and no mirth. 

“T—well, I have seen the stars and the sun and— 
I, too, remember. 

His voice was softened and his face was strangely 
transfigured. 

“God has made me different from other men; I may 
not claim what they can claim. But I have a life of 
my own to give away. Perhaps I have given it fool- 
lishly, but’”—he passed his hand across his forehead— 
“but I am content.” 

He had forgotten the presence of a stranger, for- 
gotten the hour, the place—everyihing, except the ideal, 
perfect in its entire hopelessness, and that had been 
the light in his patient life. 

And the woman, standing as it were in the maze of 
his dreams, saw the long procession of her life stream 
slowly past. Saw the triumphs—the friends—the loves 
that make up the world career; and above them—as @ 
beacon above the restless sea—the entire devotion of 
one life, true and steadfast as the creed of hope. 

The man’s back was turned, and the miracle of 


Her voice was a mere echo of 


such a soul in such a body swelled her hearf in a 


great flood. 
With a gesture finer than any that had made her 
fame, she stretched out her hands. “Johann !’ she 
said softly, “Johann! Anna has come.” 


Written in Laurel Grove 
Cemetery, Savannah, Ga. 


Dear child! for many a weary year 
The rose hath shed her blossom 

Upon the tablet resting here 
Above thy tranquil bosom. 


And many @ season here has brought 
Processions of new comers. 

And many a wonder Death hath wrought 
Through all these fervid summers. 


And naught remains of thee, Juliette, 
Thy face and form Elysian, 

Save what the whole world will forget— 
A dreamer’s dubious vision. 
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T was just after his graduation 

when Tom Martin, my college 

chum, came down to the old 

farm for a week-end visit. He 
was the poet of his class as well as 
one of its best athletes, and we were 
all tremendously proud of him. I 
was more than delighted to have 
him for my guest over Sunday, but 
I had warned him that he was coming to a dull place. 

“Pye absolutely nothing to offer you, Tom, in the way 
of entertainment,’ I had told him beforehand, “nothing 
but a worn-out old farm to show you, without even a bit 
of fine scenery thrown in.” 

“All the better,” returned Tom, with one of his radiant 
smiles, “I’m tired to death of ‘entertainments’, and all 
that sort of ‘thing.” 

He had always been a puzzle to me—this rich man’s son 
with his strange disdain for what my pleasure-loving na- 
ture really craved. Moreover, his child- 
like enthusiasm over a sunset sky, a but- 
terfly’s wing, or a rare wild flower he 
had found, amazed me beyond words. 

Our friendship dated from a certain 
hazing episode in my freshman year when 
he, a sophomore, had valiantly stood up 
for the green, awkward country boy. 
Later, when he singled me out for his 
especial chum, all his classmates were 
surprised, but no one could have been . 
more astonished than myself. 


I was working my way 
through college, doing jan- 
itor’s work and all sorts 
of odd jobs through the 
winter, and teaching dis- 
trict schools through the 
summer vacation. My 
father thought I was 
making a sad mistake in 
trying to be a scholar 
when I was evidently in- 
tended to be a plain farm- 
er, but my mother and my sister, Milly, always spurred 
me on, and, although I hardly dared to acknowledge it, 
there was a still greater stimulus to my ambition. 

My mother had been a helpless invalid for years, but 
Milly, though many cares were hers, was always the soul 
of hospitality. She would do her best, I knew, .to make 
our guest comfortable, but I dreaded to have him see the 
many inconveniences and “make-shifts” in our poverty- 
stricken household. I had still another year in college, 
and that fact, in spite of all I tried to earn, meant an- 
other year of strict economy for the whole family. It 
maddened me to think how many sacrifices, unknown to 
me, my mother and Milly, would doubtless make with 
vlad hearts and smiling faces. I longed for the time to 
come when I could—in some way—make it all up to them. 

A heavy borden was on my mind that Saturday evening 
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By E. E. BROW 


A Refreshing Nature Story, Full of Deli- my summer 
cate Sentiment, Wherein a Mutual Love 


for Birds Crystallizes a Happy Romance 


A Slight Girlish Figure Was Answering the Hermit Thrush’s Call 
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when Tom suddenly told me of his 
rich uncle’s late bequest. 

“When I was a little fellow,” be- 

gan Tom, “I used to spend nearly all 
vacations at uncie’s 
country place. He was an old bach- 
elor—very eccentric—and his great 
hobby was natural history. I re- 
member the first time I was there, 
when we were out walking one day, he put into my hand 
a funny brown thing. ‘Keep it close till we get home,’ he 
said. A half-hour after, when I opened my hand in his 
warm study, a gorgeous butterfly sprang out before my 
astonished eyes. It seemed an incredible miracle, for I 
was a little city chap, you know, and had never seen a 
chrysalis before. But uncle had timed it well. From 
that day forth, I’ve been as enthusiastic a crank over all 
out-door ‘oligies’ as he. That’s the reason, I suppose, why 
he has left everything—collections and all, to me. But I 
haven’t told you yet, Jack, 
the singular condition on 
which the property is left. 
It seems his collection of 
birds still lacks a hermit 
thrush. I must supply 
this lack -within six 
months or everything goes 
to the State Natural His- 
tory Society. Moreover, I 
must kill and stuff the 
bird myself.” 
- “Well! that’s not such 
a very difficult thing to 
do,” I exclaimed. ‘The 
hermit thrush, to be sure, 
is a shy bird, but I’ve 
often heard one singing in 
those pine woods over 
yonder. Lets take our 
guns and go there, Mon- 
day.” 

“No, no!” replied Tom: 
“That’s just what I don’t 
want to do. I suppose 
you'll think me a foolish 
fellow—a regular ‘sissy’— 
I know uncle did, for he 
always laughed at my 
squeamishness about kill- 
ing the ‘specimens’. He 
declared I could never 
make any kind of a nat- 
uralist until I got over 
all that ‘confounded siili- 
ness’, as he called it. Of 
course, that’s why he has 
left this strange codicil to 
the will. And really, Jack, 
I’d rather give up the 
whole property at once, 
than be the murderer of 
one of those heavenly lit- 
tle singers. Listen, I can 
hear one now.” 

Yes! In the twilight 
stillness, as we sat there 
under the fragrant lin- 
dens, there floated down 
to us from some hidden 
eyrie in the old pine 
woods the mellow, flute-like notes of that most elusive 
bird. Many times had I heard the sweet, unearthly 
strain, but never before had it so thrilled me. 

“T don’t wonder, Tom, that you feel as you do about 
it!” I exclaimed involuntarily. For the moment, all util- 
itarian thoughts were forgotten, and my dull, prosaic 
soul rose to the heights of the poet friend beside me. 

“(0O spheral, spheral! O holy, holy!’ that is Burroughs’ 
interpretation of the notes,” continued Tom, dreamily, 
“but how untranslatable the whole thing is! It always 
seems to me like a voice from heaven with some won- 
derful secret—if only we knew the language.” 

Just then, Milly came out to tell us that supper was 
ready, but Tom’s face was still radiant as we entered the 
house, and somehow I fancied a bit of the radiance was 
refiected on Milly’s sweet countenance. Had she heard 
our conversation? 

My father was one of the deacons in the old meeting 
house on the hill, where, years ago, my grandfather had 
served a long pastorate. Our Sundays had always been 
of the old-fashioned Puritan type. Nothing but serious 
illness excused any of our household from attending both 
services on the Sabbath day. Milly sang in the choir, and 
every Sunday since my mother’s helplessness, some kind 
neighbor had come over to take care of the dear invalid. 

I knew my father too well to think that the presence 
of our week-end guest would make any difference in the 
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distance measure—a wm 
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Speedometers that cost mi 
more than the Stewart are ™ 
priced high— not because 
they are better — but only 
because they are fewer; the 
extra price doesn’t repre- 
sent value—it only means a 
smaller output. 


The Stewart volume of bus- 
iness is enormous. Stewart 
Speedometers are on four 
cars out of five. 


The Stewart is the best 
speedometer that can be 
made, and it is sold at a 
minimum price. Other mak- 
ers cannot supply a com- 
parable instrument at 
double the price. 


An absolute neces- 
sity on every car 


Stewart Speedometers save 
you from arrest and acci- 
dents—keep track of your 
season mileage — save you 
money on tire adjustments. 
Enable you to follow guide- 
book mileage when touring, 
and help you in many other 
ways to enjoy your car an 
operate it economically. 
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wheel gears, an exclusive feature 
of the Stewart Speedometer. 


Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 
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Seeing the Circus Parade 
By ALVIN IRWIN 


T WAS the first time I had ever seen a circus parade and, though I was only 
five years old, I can remember almost every detail of it. Nurse took me, 
and often I laugh when I think about the way I clung to her hand for fear 
I would get lost in the crowd. We found.a place where we could see quite 
well, and there wasn’t such a jam. Right next to us, on one side, stood an old 
colored woman who told her next neighbor that she “sho was a war nigger’, 
and on the other side of us were five or six large boys, and, when I think back, 
they must have been let out of business college in order that they might see 
the parade. As the grand affair came slowly toward us one of these boys 
shouted out: . 
“By gum, heah she come, : 
I’m a poet, and I does know it.” 


I remember I thought it was so funny that I laughed out and then the 
tallest one, putting me on his shoulder, said: “There, Sonny; I know you can 
almost get a bird’s-eye view of heaven up there;”’ while another called out, 
“Say, little boy, is it cold where you are sitting?’ I only grinned, it was all 
so queer, and in another minute the leaders of the parade were directly in front 
of us. I was intensely interested for a while, but suddenly I looked down and 
there stood a little girl ‘who couldn’t see a thing. She wasn’t near as tall as I 
was, so. grabbing the nose of my big boy, I yelled in his ear: “Say, let me 
down, Mister, and take that little girl.” They all laughed, and another boy took 
her up, saying to me, “Never mind, little man, you will both see it.” 

Then I enjoyed myself and asked a thousand and one questions and nearly 
always I was answered by the little girl, who, though younger than I, had seen 
many such parades, and everything that passed, our poetical friend would 
make a remark like this: 


“Why, howdy-do, Mr. Giraffe, 
I bet up there you feel a draft.” 


And, oh, the noise, everybody talking and screaming at once, the bands 
playing “Dixie”, and the clowns cutting up all sorts of capers. A bread wagon 
was throwing small loaves among the crowds, and one landed right in my hat, 
which I held in my hands. Of course, I gave it to Nellie; I had found out her 
name by the way she talked, for instance, when I asked her why the clowns 
sat ’way up on that wagon instead of walking, she said: “Nellie knows that her 
couldn’t see ‘em if *em was walking and her was on the sidewalk, and I specks 
they know it, too.” 

All too soon came the end and, after bidding the little girl good-by, nurse 
took me home. But for about a month after I got a nice spanking every-day 
because I tried to act like the clowns I had seen, and many times I shocked 
the family by standing at our front gate and shouting to passers-by: “Right 
this way, Ladies and Gentlemen, greatest show on earth, tickets twenty-five 
cents; all the animals are in the house.” 

ve 


“As It Is Written” 


By BAYARD RIVES WILLIAMS 


AX SERVOR was a demon that night. Curl Harter‘s fiery swill had 
made him maniacal and, rough though they were, the men of that 
little mining camp trembled when he entered “The Refuge”. Servor 
was wicked enough without bad whisky, but tonight, his blood 

heated to burning and his ignorant and degenerated brain, brought forth from 
his lips only torrents of profanity. 

Having already cursed his meeker companions to silence, he seemed at a 
loss how to make their existence more miserable. Hours before this they had 
disarmed him. Immediately he began to curse himself, at first low, but with 
emphasis, then his voice rising higher and higher into a frenzy. 

Huddled about the walls, the miners watched him in silence. Some slowly 
shook their heads. Though not religious, miners are as a rule superstitious, 
and whispered prophesies of misfortune passed among them more than once. 

Servor’s face grew purple, then blue and finally black as he shrieked: 

“Damn my soul this minute!” 

_ The curse ended in a hoarse cough and his head struck heavily against the 
bar as he fell. He was dead. 

The cruel words seemed to bring Servor to his senses, 

“What a fool I am,” he mused to himself. His face fell as he turned 
toward his companions. At once he began to feel cold. The evil fire had burned 
itself to ashes. A door at the back of the room was opened softly and a man 
with cap drawn well over his face and heavily cloaked, entered. 

“My God, who is he?’ An indescribable something seemed to seize the 
blasphemer. Slowly and surely he began to approach the stranger—he could 
not do otherwise. Only once did he make an effort to return to the bar. A 
glance backward showed his companions gathering around a man who had 
fallen to the floor. What had happened? Had a but that horrible 
someone near the door was moving toward him and he could not resist that 
magnetism. Still concealing carefully his face, the stranger beckoned the 
miner to follow. Resistance was impossible. 

As they stepped out into the night, Servor heard the men around the bar 
exclaim, “He is dead”. 

But now a voice hissed, “You have chosen. By your will you are mine. 
Our path lies first toward the foothills.” The cruel whisper rasped the ears 
of the trembling miner who followed helplessly but with no attempt at explan- 
ation. Gradually a fear began to force itself upon him and his cold lips 
muttered faintly again and again: 

“Lost! Lost! Lost!” 

Over in the graveyard he could see the light of a lantern. 
shovels and falling dirt reached his ears, 


A sound of 


Prize-Winning Storiettes in Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine Short Story Contest 
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“Our further journey you have never traveled before,” belched the terrible 
voice. The fear had become a certainty. 

“Lost! Lost! Lost!’ 

A bat rattled, an owl screeched and a frightened hare bounded away into 
the underbrush. The yellow moon drifted slowly behind a cloud. 

Very little ceremony attended the death of a miner in that region. At such 
a great distance was the camp from civilized communities that nothing was 
gained by delay. 

Servor had no relatives, so far as his companions knew. The nearest 
undertaking establishment was probably a hundred miles through the wilder- 
ness. With what tenderness these rough men could show, they carried the 
corpse to the graveyard and buried it. No word passed among them. But once 
their hearts seemed to stop beating. All heard—a wail? They listened. No, 
perhaps the wind shrieking among the pines. 

A bat rattled, an owl screeched and a frightened hare bounded away into 
the underbrush. The yellow moon drifted slowly behind a cloud. 


Black Maria 


By PEARL CARPENTER 


HE elder Miss Simpson never married. She lived at an old colonial 
house on Fourth Avenue in Louisville. The younger Simpsons married 


and moved away; the older ones died; so Miss Ollie was left in the old 
home alone—except of course, for the servants. 

Like her neighbors, Miss Simpson had difficulty in keeping servants. On 
one of her trips South she found Maria, who was so old-fashioned that Miss 
Simpson was glad when she consented to come to Louisville to be her cook. 

Maria had worked in the cotton fields. She walked with the long strides 
and swinging arms of one who is accustomed to the open fields. She was habit- 
ually clad in a dressing sack, full skirt, and frilled dust cap made of calico 
of three different colors and designs. Her appearance on the streets of the city 
was striking enough to create comment; but when she opened her big mouth, 
displaying her glistening teeth, and began to sing at the top of her voice, people 
stuck their heads out of the Windows to look and listen. 

“Maria!” remonstrated her mistress, “Don’t you see people do not go along 
city streets singing? That is all right in the open field, but you must not sing 
on the street.” 

“Miss Ollie, honey, I’s got religion. I jest can’t help a-singin’.” 

“Well, Maria,” her mistress suppressed a smile, “people here have religion 
too, but you do not hear them singing at the tops of their voices: do you?” 

“No’m, I don’t, but—” she blinked her eyes very fast, “I don’t give much for 
no religion what don’t make you sing out loud.” 

Miss Simpson saw the discussion was useless and ascended the stairs. Pres- 
ently she was attracted by Maria’s voice again. She listened and heard the: 
words repeated over and over: 


“Is a-paintin’ a tub, I is, 
Oh-h I’s a-paintiv’ a tub 
ls a-paintiv’ a tub, I is, 
Oh-h I’s a-paintiv’ a tub.” 


Miss Ollie tip-toed to the window and watched Maria suiting the action to” 
the word. The old woman was seated on a low stool. She whirled her brush 
around inside the tub, swaying her body rhythmically as she sang and making 
appropriate pauses as she dipped her brush into the paint. It was a fine ex- 
ample of primitive song-making and Miss Simpson resolved to report it at the 
next meeting of the folk-lore society. 

On the evening in question, she put on a new bonnet, faced with pink, 
which cast a youthful glow on her face, and formed a rosy halo around her 
gray hair. 

When the black woman saw her mistress she threw up her hands and 
exclaimed: “Law, you do have the most captivating little bonnets I ever seed! 
It’s a wondah such a good-lookin’ woman as you is ain’t never got a hus- 
band.” 

“I have proved that a woman can be, quite happy without matrimony.” 
She smiled. 

“Shucks! de yung gals bettah be a-watchin’ out yit or you'll cut ’em all 
out.” Then she unexpectedly added: “I does hope I'll be as good lgokin’ 
as you is when I’m as.old.” 

Miss Simpson made her escape. Her hair was prettily tinged with gray, 
but the negro woman looked as old as the hills. Therefore, it was with con- 
siderable surprise that she learned later that Maria had only recently taken 
upon herself marriage vows. 

“Are you really married?’ 

“Yes’m. Heah’s de ’stificate to prove it. 
ceedin’s my own self.” 

Miss Simpson sighed. “I suppose you will not cook for me any longer?” 

“Oh, yes’m! Sam sez I’s mahied him now I’s got to suppoaht him.” 

This seemed to close the incident. Except for considerable increase in the 
grocery bill, things went along just as they had been-before. 

Three months afterward Miss Simpson realized that she had not heard 
Maria singing as much as usual, and she seldom spoke. 

“What is the matter, Mariah?’ she asked, when she found the old woman 
crying and wiping her eyes with her apron. 

“Dat good-foh-nuthin’-no-account nigger done left me.” 

“Oh, that is too bad!” 

“Thet ain’t the worst,” she sobbed. “He done run off with a yallow gal, 
took all my househol’ goods an’ all my savin’s, too.” 

Her mistress suggested that she prosecute her spouse. 

“No, I ain’t nevah goin’ to persecute nobody.” 

“Too bad you ever married, Mariah.” 

Miss Simpson’s voice was sympathetic, but she was forcibly reminded of 
the usual fate of the peacemaker in family quarrels, when Maria straightened r 
up and flashed out: “Pears to me, Miss Ollie, that it’s a heap bettah to ‘have — 
a no-count husban’ den to not have no husban’ er ’tall.” 


I done paid foh de whole pro- 


IE GEORGIA PEACH 
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failure, for it is subject to the last frost, so that the Georgia peach is not 
a regular visitor by any means. Much has been written of the profits 
made by orchardmen, but all estimates are more or less approximated, and 
few growers know, to a cent, as a manufacturer would, the cost to them 
of their product. It is figured that the cost to the grower, from the time 
the fruit is ripe until it reaches the market, is 85 cents, of which 15 cents 
goes for the crate itself; 15 cents for picking, packing and loading, and 55 
cents for the freight and refrigeration. The cost of growing the peach 
varies, but a general average would be about 40 cents, making the entire 
crate, delivered in the market, cost about $1.25. All above that figure, 
less the commission for selling, represents the grower’s profit. 

There are several methods of selling. One is to consign, the grower 
packing and loading his fruit, paying the cost of refrigeration and freight 
to the market, and taking the price offered there. Consigned fruit this 
season sold as high as $3 a erate in the Eastern markets, which would 
make the grower’s profit $1.75. Another method is to sell f.o.b (free on 
board), at shipping stations, the commission house buying the car on the 
track at the orchard, paying for the transportation, and assuming all risks. 
F.o.b. fruit sold this season as high as $1.75 a crate, out of which the 
grower had to pay only the cost of his gathering and loading and culti- 
vation, in all, about 70 cents. The last method is to sell the fruit on the 
trees. Here the commission house pays for everything but the cultivation, 
and assumes all risks, the weather included. From 500 to 550 crates are 
packed in a car. These cars are iced at the shipping point, and re-iced 
all along the route. i 

The high prices which ruled in the pioneer days had their inevitable 
result. Too many orchards were planted, and the growers, not acting in 
unison, began to glut the markets. This resulted in what might be, called 
the panic of 1908—the orchardman’s Black Friday. Six thousand carloads 
of peaches were jammed into, a few Eastern markets, and the price of con- 
signed fruit dropped as low as 75 cents a crate. Growers were Jucky if 
they could pay for their crates, freight and refrigeration; none made a 
profit. Moreover, many being inexperienced, were the victims, in certain 
instances, of dishonest commission houses. These houses reported back 
that the fruit arrived in poor condition. What it brought, only the ¢om- 
mission men knew, and they would not always tell. Men who had become 
orchardmen in the expectation of becoming rich, became demoralized, and 
acres of trees were cut down, and the land planted in cotton. 

This resulted in a convention of growers in September, 1908, and the 
formation of the Georgia Fruit Exchange, a co-operative organization, pat- 
terned in a general way on the California Exchange. The Exchange 
subscribed $60,000 of its $100,000 capital stock among the growers of the 
state, and pledged 90 per cent of them to ship their fruit through it. ‘The 
organization is not a trust, in that it dictates prices; but by the opening 
of more markets, and a wider distribution of cars, succeeds in getting 
the full value of the fruit. 

Mr. H. C. Bagley, a prominent insurance man of Atlanta, and a large 
grower, through whose efforts largely the organization was perfected, was 
elected president; Mr. P. J. A. Berckmans, of Augusta, vice-president 5 
Mr. Robert F. Maddox, banker, of Atlanta, treasurer, and Mr. A. O. Murphy, 
of Barnesville, secretary. A board of trustees, consisting of the largest 
growers of the state, was also elected. No officer or trustee receives pay 
for his services. But while the growers were content only with what they 
could get in higher prices for their fruit, they did not spare expense in 
other directions. Mr. I. M. Fleming, for ten years Southeastern Manager 
of the Armour Car Lines, in which capacity he had charge of shipments 
of Georgia and Florida fruit and produce, was made manager, at a high 
salary. He was authorized to employ a full working force of his own 
selection, and agents were placed at every shipping point to see that the 
fruit was packed properly, and at every market to see that it arrived there 
in good condition. These details worked out, the Exchange selected the 
best commission houses in every market, and sold or consigned to them only. 

Under the operation of the Exchange, no market is supplied with more 
fruit on a given day than it can handle at a fair price. If, for instance, 
the Exchange’s New York agent notifies it that New York can take only 
20 cars on a certain day, all cars above that number are diverted to other 
markets. All shipments go to Potomac Yards, and are there diverted as 
the agents in the various markets may advise. Thus danger of glutting 
has been averted. 

The Exchange also made arrangements with the commission houses for 
a share of the selling commission, which should pay the organization’s 
operating expenses. A commission house, under the old rule, charged 10 
per cent. It was willing enough to give part of this to the Exchange for 
the protected market the latter afforded. As the official selling agents of 
the growers, the house also saved itself the expense of sending salesmen 
into the fruit territory. As the grower had to pay a commission in any 
event, he didn’t mind paying part of it for the better distribution of his 
fruit and for protected markets. 

It is the claim of the Exchange that it benefits both the grower and 
the commission man; the first in protection against dishonest dealers, in 
a wider and more equal distribution, in better refrigeration, and ‘other 
things which bring better prices; and the second by guaranteeing him a 
protected market and a certain amount of business. 

F. o.b. shipments are protected in the same manner from glutting. Con- 
sequently, the commission man has bought freely this season, knowing that 
he would not run the risk of a crowded market. The manager’s office in 
Atlanta is kept informed every day by agents in the state as to the num- 
ber of cars ready to move, by its agents along the route in what condition 
the car passed, and by its agents in the markets in what condition it ar- 
rived. The manager knows at any hour how many cars are ready to move, 
how many are moving, how many are at Potomac Yards, and how many are 
in any given market. By having agents in the markets, disputes between 
the growers and the commission men on the condition of the fruit is avoided, 
and the Exchange acts as a Clearing house for claims. Moreover, the 
members of the Exchange are informed every day, in a bulletin, of the 
crop movement. 

About 90 per cent of the growers are members of the Exchange. 

The Georgia peach brings into the state money which is needed be- 
tween “laying-by” time and the cotton picking. Moreover, it gives employ- 
ment to labor, and has produced two new industries—the crate and the 
canning factory. 


.22 Automatic Rifle 


The novelty of its operation is one of the 
fascinating features of the Winchester .22 
Automatic Rifle. Instead of the downward 
and upward motion of a finger lever, or the 
backward and forward thrust of a slide handle, 
the pull on the trigger is the only effort required 
to shoot the rifle ten times in succession. The 
only limit to speed in firing is the rapidity 
with which the trigger can be pulled before 
each shot. With this speed is coupled fine 
accuracy, light weight, simple and strong con- 
-struction, and ease and quickness of handling, 
Note the beautiful appearance of the rifle. 
It lists at $25.00, but is sold everywhere for 


much less. It is the ideal vacationist’s rifle 
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Equipment it is worth while to do a bit of first hand 
investigating. : 


Read the claims that Tire Manufacturers may put 
forth for individual makes. Find out from personal in- 
quiry among many users what the actual everyday and 
present-day results are from any given make of tire. 


We rest our case on the verdict of they leave the factory that determines 
our customers—anywhere and every- the real strength or weakness of any 
where — including -thousands whose product. 


no e A never heard and will FISK SERVICE MEANS mileage, 

. direct representation in all large cities, 

We do this because our records show distribution through the most reliable 

that it is safe for us to take this stand, dealers, and an honest interest that 

; every tire that leaves the Fisk factory 

It is the percentage of tires that the shall give its maximum value to the 
manufacturer never hears of after purchaser. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, cricopee Fatis 


9 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Direct Factory Branches in 35 Cities 
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-T had been ten long 
years since I had left 
Shady Grove and just 
that long since I had seen one of my old-time friends, 
when Miles Taylor called at my office. I was glad to see 
Miles, for he was my first friend and boon companion in 
those romantic days of my life when I was growing ap 
to manhood in the mellow, balmy climate of a little South- 
ern town; in that land of the long leaf yellow pine, of 
cold spring branches, and cool, thick groves of oak, beech 
and sweetgum. 
Ah, many were the times that Miles and I raided the 
watermelon and sugar-cane patches in and about Shady 
Grove; and many were the times we called the wild tur- 
key gobbler through the open pine woods; and on still, 
frosty nights plunged with wild excitement and flaring 
pine-knot torches through the dense river swamp, lured on 
and on by the weird, sweet music of a yelping pack of 
hounds. But the sweetest of all recollections were the 
Sunday afternoons when Miles hitched his bay colts to 
my red-wheeled run- 
about, and we drove 
the fifteen miles of 
sandbeds and yel- 
low hills to see El- 
len and Nancy 
Todd; for Miles 
loved Ellen and I 
loved Nancy, and El- 
len and Nancy loved 
Miles and me. 
vg vg 
It was a hot, 
sweltering day, and 
the heat waves from 
the blistered pave- 
ments two hundred. 
feet below were 
floating through my ‘ 
office window when 
Miles came to see me. And I was glad to see Miles; glad 
to feel the firm grip of his lean, brown hand and look 
into the clear, gray eyes of the best friend I ever had. 
For a long time I held his hand and looked him over. His 
serge suit was of an impossible blue, his tie was off color, 
and his limp Panama hat was in its second summer. Yet 
| he was the same lean, bony, broad-shouldered Miles, a lit- 
tle older and more settled, perhaps, but still the same 
whimsical, humorous chap that he always was—as clean 
and straight and brave a man as ever come out of the 
South—and, when he looked into my eyes and smiled his 
old charming, quizzical smile, I seemed to feel the cold 
spring water rippling over my feet and the cool, fresh 
breezes of Shady Grove blowing against my hot, perspir- 
ing brow. 

“Great Lord, Miles, but I’m glad to see you! When did 
you get in, and what-are you doing away off up here?” I 
asked, while my heart jumped with a strange, wild fear 
and eagerness. 

“Well, I reckon the same bee stung me that popped you. 
I kinder wanted to travel about and see what the rest of 
the world was doing, and to see what becomes of all the 
cotton we ship out 
of the South.” 

He pressed my 
hand and smiled his 
old delightful smile 
and I knew that be 
lied, and he knew 
that I knew he lied, 
for I had known for 
ten long years that 
he would come; had 
known it since the 
day I left Shady 
Grove, the day that 
Naney cried and 
Miles put his hand 
on her soft, brown 
hair and said: “We 
will come back 
Nancy, for a man 
with a heart like Allan’s can’t forget a girl like you nor 
a friend like me. Maybe it will seem a long time, Nancy, 
but if he stays too long I'll go after him and bring him 
back to you and Ellen and me.” 

“No, that’s not exactly the reason I came, Allan,” 
said Miles, with a drawling, Southern accent and still 
smiling his whimsical smile. “I came to see what kind 
of a place it is that can make a man forget his old home 
and his friends for ten years.” 


“But, my God, Miles, I haven’t forgotten!” I exclaimed 
with feverish eagerness and excitement and a wild de- 
sire to talk about everything but the one thing I wanted 
to know. “I swear to you I haven’t forgotten. Why, 
Miles, I remember every sandbed and hill and creek in 
the country. I remember the old hickpry-nut tree on 
the rocky hill, the persimmon tree in the pasture and 
every beech whereon we carved our names. I remember 


“I Remember Every Long-Eared Hound 
We Ever Hunted With” 


By C. HILTON RICE, Jr. 


“Once in a While He Catches a "Possum to Eat” old 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
Now Gets Along Without It. 


A physician says: “Until last fall I 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the meat 
had passed from the stomach, 


“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found 
I could do without meat, for my body got 
all the nourishment necessary from the 
-Grape-Nuts and since’ then I have not 
had any indigestion and am feeling bet- 
ter and have increased in weight. 


“Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding, and also for 
those recovering from disease where I 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest and which will not overtax the 
stomach. 

“I always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical 
reasons please omit my name.” Name 
given by mail by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount 
of nutriment, and the easy digestion of 
Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of 
the wheat and barley goes through vari- 
ous processes of cooking, to perfectly 
change the starch into dextrose or grape- 
sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. 

The parts in the wheat and barley which 
Nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centres are retained in 
this remarkable food, and thus the human 
body is supplied with the powerful 
strength producers, so easily noticed after 
one has eaten Grape-Nuts each day for a 
week or 10 days. . 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They-are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


every long-eared hound that 
we ever hunted with, and the 
slim little gyp that could run 
for hours and hours fifty yards ahead of the fastest pack 
that ever jumped a fox. I remember every darkey that 
worked on your father’s place; Abe and Mandy and Cy 
and Jane, and the old black mammy that cooked for your 
mother and who chuckled with delight at the way we 
used to pitch into her glorious hot suppers of fried 
chicken, poached eggs and hominy and great, big, feathery 
biscuits with home-made butter and pure hill cane syrup. 
And I remember your mother, Miles. She was the best 
and kindest woman that ever lived, and she knew the 
heart of a boy. She used to call me to her knee, pat me 
on the cheek and tell me how much I looked like the 
mother I never knew.” 

And so I talked on and on for an hour, exhausting all 
memories but one and asking all questions but one, yet 
never giving Miles a chance to answer, though I knew 
he would not tell me what I longed to know until I 
asked him. 

“Well,” said Miles 
when I paused, “the 
little town is pretty 
much the same as 
when you left. A 
few of the old folks 
have gone and some 
little children have 
come into it, but the 
same families that 
you knew are still 
there. They all ask 
about you from time 
to time and want 
to know when you 
are coming back. 
Every time I meet 
‘Uncle’ Ras in 

the road he stops 
me and asks about ‘young Marse Allan’ and when he is 
coming home. When I tell him I don’t know, he always 
shakes his old white head and says: ‘Yassah, hit don’t 


Here’s Where Your Profits Are Sure 


seem natchel fer dat boy ter be way off up dere wid dem 
Yankees. Yassah, wid de ver’ people his pa fit agin fer 
fo’ yeahs. Betcher ef ole Marse wuz livin’ dat boy never 
woulder lef’ fum here. But dere ain’t no ‘countin’ fer 
young folks dese days; don’t no sooner’n git ’em riz up 
till dey git ter roamin’ roun’ en fergit ter come back. 
Yassah, dey sho do; en hits de same way wid de young 
niggers; soon ez dey gits growed up dey gits biggity en 
turns de mules in de pastur’ en starts ridin’ on de rail- 
road. Yassah, ef dere is sumpin whut I deetestates mo’ 
dan a-nudder, hits a young nigger. I riz nine uv’ em 
myse’f, en dey ain’t nair one stayed ter he’p de ole man. 
Yassah, hit sho am sorrowful, Marse Taylor, ter see all 
de young folks leavin’ en de Yankees ’vadin’ de South 
agin; all dem big cinderpits comin’ in here en buyin’ up 
all de lan’ en de timber. Hit ain’t gwine ter be long ‘fo’ 


dere ain’t no pine tree lef’ en when dat time comes, ole 
Ras wants ter be a-layin’ in de groun’ wid de ole-time 
white folks.’ ” 


That was the first time in ten years that 
I had heard such 
perfect negro dia- 
lect. My heart was 
stirred with patri- 
otism and home- 
sickness, and there 
were tears in my 
eyes as Miles con- 
tinued: “Poor old 
darkey, he’s just 
about petered out. 
He touches me for a 
quarter every few 
days, and BDllen 
gives him a square 
meal and old clothes 
whenever he comes 
to the house and 
once in a while he 
catches a possum to 
You know Ellen and I married two years after you 
Miles paused 


eat. 
left. Yes, and we’ve got a five-year-old boy.” 
and smiled at me, “And his name is Allan Taylor.” 

“A boy named for me!” I cried, jumping up and grabbing 


Miles’ hand. “Great Scott, why didn’t you write me?” 

“Because we didn’t know your address after you quit 
writin.” 

I flushed uncomfortably and looked out of the window 
while vainly striving to swallow a lump in my throat. 

“But, Allan, tell me about yourself,’ Miles went on, vot 
seeming to notice my discomfort. “What have you been 
doing in this big city all these years?” 

“Well, it is not a long story, Miles. When I came up here 
I took a position with a cotton firm and made good, for the 
people liked me; liked my manner and accent, and, more 
than all, they liked my laugh. Henry Fuller, the head of 
the firm, used to take me out to lunch and shows just to 


There is no other city in the country that offers the small 
investor, as well as the large, the opportunity for big and 
sure profits, upon an absolutely safe and“ sound basis, that 
are presented in Washington Real Estate. 

Washington’s growth must continue to keep 
pace with the Nation. That's certain. Realty 
values are continually rising as the City grows. 

By investing now you are certain to reap lib- 
eral profits and the absolute safety of your in- 
vestment is guaranteed by the power and 
wealth of the entire Nation. 

Let us show you how to invest a modest 
sum on easy payment terms in a lot in 
Washington's fashionable, rapidly develop- af 
ing North West section where your profits y 
will be sure, quick and gratifying. 

Four of Washington's twenty-two fa- 
i} mous avenues run right through our z 
property. Write today for full particulars. a 


Washington Land & 
Mortgage Co. 

Owners and Developers of Washington Real Estate, 

501-511 Equitable Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


$2 Monthly 
Buys Suburban Lot $ 


Fortunes being made in suburban real estate near Houston, the 
coming city of the South, growing faster than any city in the United 
States of like population ; has increased from 45,000 to 105,000 in 
Millions of Dollars going into new buildings, facto- 


seven years. 2 : 
ries, and improvements. Government spending millions on Ship j 
Channel to make Houston a seaport. Special sale of lots at Houston d 
Hot Well, beautiful suburban health and pleasure resort on railroad 

and boulevard to city; thousands of dollars gone into improve- va 
ments, macadamized streets, etc. Greatest opportunity for invest- 7 
ment in the entire Houston district. Price now only $50, will be j 
advanced later. Write for full particulars, or better still send $2 as 

first payment and secure choice location; terms $2 a month, Only ‘ 

a few lots to sell. Address, HOUSTON HOT WELL COMPANY, 

460 Commercial Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 
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Moderate priced, easy-writing pens that give satisfağłion ; 
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TWO SIZES, 44 AND 54 INCHES „AGENTS 
Extra Size, 8 inches (Black Only) $1.25. WANTED 


J. O. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Manufacturers Stylos and Fountain Pens 


Made to Order $750 


Most Amazing Suit Offercoe 
Linings Guaranteed for Two Years ee 


A 


sures perfect fit, and are not ap- 
proached in price, variety of style. 
quality of materials, trimmings and 
workmanship by any other house. We 
save you half on any clothes you buy. 


Startling Agency Offe 


Write us and we will send you abso- 4 
lutely free, complete sample outfit, and4gZ 
large selection of cloth samples, latest fash- WP 
ion illustrations, order blanks, tape meas- 
ure, complete instructions how to take 
measurements, We will show you how easy 
it is to get into a well paying business, Hun- $ 
dreds of our agents are making from $5.00 to ¥ 
$15.00a day. You need no money or experi- 
ence—we furnish you everything to start. You 
can make good money using spare time only. 
Profiton two orders pays for your own suit. 493 

apitol Tailors 
226, Monroe and Market Sts. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


hear me laugh. My heart was young and eager and impressionable then, and 


I liked the excitement and the noise and bustle of the exchange, the roaring e 
flood of humanity in the street, and the dazzling lights and music of “The è 
Great White Way”? . I was money-mad and pleasure-mad, and fought and e e a 1 er 


laughed and yelled with the maddened mob that is forever pursuing the 
dollar. I made money and spent it, but the worry and suspense of specula- 
tion told on me. I lost my laugh, and then,” I said nervously, “I—in a 
moment of forgetfulness and foolish infatuation, I married.” 

“You—you are married?’ asked Miles in his slow, drawling tone as he 
rose from his chair. 

“No, no, not now, Miles;” I hastened to answer as I caught his sleeve, 
“wait and let me explain. I—er—it happened five years ago. I had gotten 
into a rather fast set and lost my head. I was lured into a moment of for- 
getfulness by the swish of a silken skirt and the smell of a rich perfume. But 


it was a loveless match, a fearful mistake, and my wife left me after two (Nine-tenths size 


of Pistol) 


years of quarreling and hopeless indebtedness. She got a divorce and mar- 
ried again. I am now a free man; as free as the winds that blow through 
Shady Grove.” 

I paused and mopped my perspiring face. Miles stood gazing out of the 
window. He seemed not to have heard nor understood what I had said. 

“Miles,” I said, in a hoarse, trembling voice, “tell me, how is Nancy?” 

“She’s beautiful,” he answered in the humble, reverent tone in which he 
always spoke of Ellen and Nancy and his mother. “She’s as pure and sweet 
and faithful a girl as ever waited for a man. But she’s sick now. She had 
lagrippe and doesn’t seem to get over it; just seems listless and weary and 
is getting weaker all the time. She's got a kind of wistful, spiritual look in 
her face now and smiles the kindest, gentlest smile when people ask her 
about herself. She doesn’t know where I am, of course. Ellen sent we. 
Womanlike, she thought Nancy would get well if you came back.” 

My heart was pounding in my ears as I put my hand on Miles’ shoulder 
and said in a tense, eager voice: “A long time ago I read a story, the story 
of a man who left the peace and quiet of his native village to seek for hap- 
piness. For years he wandered through strange lands and among strange 
people, then, heartsick and weary, he came back to find at his very door that 
which he had sought. Miles, I am that man. I am tired and lonesome and 
homesick, and I am going home, going back to my old home and to Nancy.” 

Miles did not move nor look at me. I slapped him on the back and cried 
excitedly: “Wake up, Miles! I tell you I am going back to Nancy; back to 
the only woman I ever loved and to the best friends I ever had! I am going 
back to live in God’s country; to drink of cold spring water, to hear the 
murmur of the winds in the pines, and the voice of Nancy singing. And, 2h, 
Miles,” I said, “you and I shall laugh again together; in the cool, autumn 
evenings we shall sit upon the old rail fence and peel sugar-cane for your 
children and my children. I tell you I am going back South with you, Miles!” 

“No,” said Miles, slowly as he looked straight into my eyes, “the South 
doesn’t need a man who can forget his friends and break the heart of a 
woman.” 

“Listen, Miles! For God’s sake, listen! I swear to you I haven’t for- 
gotten! I only forgot for one moment, and Nancy needn’t know,” I pleaded. 
“You are my friend, Miles. You are still my friend.” 

“No,” sad Miles, firmly and finally, no, Allan, you’ve forgotten. You've 
forgotten the kind of girl that Nancy is, and that you are not now the man 
that Nancy loves. But,” he added in a kindlier voice, “for Nancy’s sake and 
for yours, I will lie to Ellen and tell her I couldn’t find you.” 

I bowed my head in my hands as Miles went out. I did not call him back, 
for it was Miles’ way, the only way he could ever see where a woman was | 
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Hammerless ! 


Solid Breech ! 
Automatically Safe ! 


Automatic 
Grip Safety 


Protection! 


This compact little COLT “Six-Shooter” is 
only 4% inches long, weighs but 13 ounces, 
yet has the speed, accuracy and hard-hitting 
qualities that give confidence in an emergency, 


Shoots metal-jacketed bullets as fast as the Y, 
trigger is pulled; ejects the empty shells 
and reloads automatically for each shot. 


Combined with these features is ABSO- 

LUTE SAFETY FROM ACCIDENTAL., 
DISCHARGE — the Grip Safety automati- 
cally locks the action until the trigger is | 
purposely pulled — no worry on your part, 


“You Can't Forget to Make it Safe!” 


SEE THIS PISTOL AT YOUR DEALER’S. 
Write for free Catalog No. 32, descriptive 
of all COLTS in calibers .22 to .45. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. = Hartford, Conn. | 


A Cool, Delightful Place in Summer 


| Hotel Del Prado—Chicago 


FATHERS 


By RUBY BUXTON 


T is hard to forgive the love-lorn Rosalind for her. exclamation, “But 
what talk we of fathers, when there is such a man as Orlando?” 

The truth is that fathers have never been talked of enough. They 

have been taken too much for granted. Their toil, their sacrifice, their 

wise counsel, have been accepted as a matter of course by careless college- 

boy and thoughtless girl, sharing lightly in the profits of a life-time’s labor, 

by the man of the world as he enters easily upon a career made possible for 
him by a father’s years of hardship. 

Yet there was a time when we talked of fathers. In the far-away days 
when baby lips first learned to frame baby loves, we talked of them. We 
knew then that fatlier was the greatest man in all the world. You remem- 
ber how, as a very little boy, you fought another boy because he said that his 
father was taller and stronger than yours. You knew better you knew that 
even the watch belonging to your father was bigger than other men’s watches, 
and that his horse was the finest of horses. In those days you were the 
Strongest kind of Democrat, and an even stronger Baptist; he was a. Demo- 
crat and a Baptist, and he was right, let a differing world be wrong. You 
had all faith in your father’s wisdom and goodness. And you know now that 
you were right. You have never really gotten over that belief. You know 
that since your infant days he has stood to you a bulwark of strength against 
a rude world. If during egotistical college-days you discovered his code to be 
old-fashioned, if in the self-sufficiency of early manhood you realized that his 


— 


` course of action was not up-to-date and that he was far behind you in wisdem, 


you have gone back now to your old-time conviction of his superiority; for, 
testing his principles by the experiences that make up life, you have come to 
feel that those principles are sound and true, based upon a deeper understand- 
ing of life than superficial youth can know. In the proof you discovered, too, 
that you have only begun to.fathom your father. As you pass shrinkingly 
through experiences out. of which, years ago, he came unscathed you have 
glimpses of unsuspected depths of reserve power, undreamed of capacity for 
suffering and for doing. 

Yet, what talk we of fathers, when words are vain things to compass their 
range? Who shall pay adequate tribute to the patient toil of their working 
hours, to their counsel and training, to their unfailing sympathy? Many Or- 
landos have fallen from their proud pedestals, while the quiet strength of fath- 
ers continues. The measure of fathers? They do not follow the fashion of a 
Selfish world that limits its homage and affection to the fortunate; for father- 
hood is deepest when the appeal of weakness is greatest. The bounds of fath- 


-erhood? It begins at the beginning and goes on to the end. The baby is ever 


Special Rates to Families 


Favorite Susiner Resort for Southern People 


Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on 
Chicago’s world famous boulevard system, etc. 

Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. Chicago’s theatres and 
amusement parks among largest and most beautiful in the world. 

LOCATION—Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan, 12 minutes to 
center of theatre and shopping district. No hotel in America has more beautiful surround- 
ings. 300 elegantly furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda. As soon as you finish 
reading this write us for Descriptive Folder “U.” SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 


All American plan. 
Write Today 


so tiny and the young father gets 
fifty dollars a month; but his savings 
go for car-rides for the boy during 


the stifling summer evenings. The 
: á ° instruments, nd alto a wealth of infor- 
baby is a mere mite and the father atona onthe ‘onmiation and suctesstol 


works twelve hours a day; but he is . conduct . £ ~ Dand. ages AL a 
up at five o’clock in the morning to Hundred: of illustrations. “nce 

give baby an airing, because the doc- 27-76 E. Adams Street, (SS Ae 
tor has said he must have it. He is 

all unconscious that-he is offering a beautiful study of fatherhood in its begin- 
nings, and the unconsciousness is a part of the beauty. His love, enfolding the 
tiny mite, will expand with the expanding little life and enfold it always. 

It is because fathers are fathers to the end that there are such things as 
grand-fathers. 

What talk we of fathers? The brawn and sinew of the race directed to gen- 
tle ministries; manhood at the service of the weakest; the energies of a strong 
man chained to clinging hands; the fullness of manly power dedicated to the 
needs of a little child. Tiny fingers tug At the heartstrings of the untamed giant, 
Strength, and hark!—a marvelous melody of mingled power and sweetness— 
Fatherhood. Beautiful type chosen to symbolize the union of strength and good- 
ness in the Eternal, whose great, pitying love we know how to receive because 
He gives it “like as a father!” 
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THE JINGER JAR 


Brutal Conduct 


“But why are you determined to get a divorce from 
your husband?” 

“Because he is an absolute brute.” 

“You amaze me. You used to say that he was as 
gentle as a child.” 

“Yes, that’s what I used to say. But you ought to 
see him now! Listen: since the baby began teething, 
nothing would quiet the little darling but being ai- 
lowed to pull his papa’s whiskers. And when he found 
that out, what do you think he 
did? He went down and had 
his beard shaved off, that’s 
what! Do you think I’d live 
with a man that has that sort 
of disposition?” — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Complimentary 


Maud — Miss Oldun thinks 
that hotel clerk just lovely. 

Ethel—Why so? 

Maud—He wrote opposite her 
name on the hotel register: Suite 
16.—Boston Transcript. 


For Cause 


“Judge,” said the caller, “I 
wish you’d tell me what I have 
to do to get my name changed.” 

“What is your present name?” 


“Bennett Lemuel Zebulon 
Bubb.” - 
“You wish to have ‘Bubb’ 


changed to something else?” 
“No; I want a new one entire- ' 
ly. Something like William 
Thompson or George Jones— 
something short and easy, you 
know.” z 
“Your objection to your name, then, is that it is too 
long, I presume. Why can’t you just use your initials?” 
“That only makes it worse, judge. Whenever I give 
my name as B. L. Z. Bubb somebody snickers.” — 


Chicago Tribune. 
Hard Lines 


He took her about her delicate little waist and lifted 
her lightly up into his arms. Her eyes closed and a 
wisp of her golden hair caressed his forehead. His 
breath was fanning her waxen cheek. Suddenly he set 
her down almost harshly. “Gee!” he said. “It sure 
is tough work in the doll department.” —Princeton 


Tiger. 
The Season Therefor 


The sweet singer of the Hays City (Kan.) Repub- 
lican lifts up his voice: “He went to see the dentist, 
the picture of despair; but came back with a smiling 
face—the dentist wasn’t there.” 


Afraid of Him 


“You never go to banquets with your husband?” 

“No. I’m always afraid that they’ll ask him to 
make a speech.” 

“And he can’t make one?” 

“That’s it exactly. But if he were asked I just know 
hed get up and try.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Conservation, Too 


“What is this domestic science?’ 
gaged girl. a 

“It consists of making hash out of the leftover meat, 
and croquettes out of the leftover hash,” explained her 
more experienced friend.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Still “Johnny” 


One summer when an admirable ex-Secretary of the 
Navy was visiting his native village of Buckfield in 
Maine he sent some clothes to the village washerwoman 
and, driving by the next week in company with a repre- 
sentative to Congress, stopped to ask for them. The 
woman turned to her assistant. ‘‘May,” said she, “is 
Johnny’s washing done yet?’—Christian Register. 


inquired the en- 


A Boomerang 


Suffragettes have some little sense of humor. In the 
scuffle there was a fine lump of a woman and near 
to her a. wizened, decrepit male. “Don’t you wish you 
were a man?” said the little 
man jeeringly to her. And 
she replied, “Don’t you?’— 
London Chronicle. 


Nuff Said 


“And you like chicken, 
Sam.” 
I certainly does, 


“And you get ’em once in 
a while?” 

“Oh, sure, boss, I gets ’em.” 

“How do you get ’em, 
Sam?” 

“Well, boss, you know dat 
ol’ saying, ‘Love will find the 


way.’ "—Yonkers Statesman. 


Useful Information 


Mrs. Smith wanted to catch 
the last train to Little Muck- 
leham, so she said to her 


servant: “Sally, go to the don Opinion. 
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Delicacy 


Tailor (calling out measurements to 
clerk) — Chest, thirty-nine-half; waist, 
fif-—er—hin proportion !—Punch. 


Its Useful Purpose 


Musician—Then you think that music serves 
no useful purpose in life? 

Philistine—On the contrary, I am convinced 
that it prevents the hair from falling out !—Lon- 


station and see when the last train leaves for Little 
Muckleham, and hurry back and tell me.” 
Sally went off, and stayed away for about three 
hours. At last she came back, beaming with triumph. 
“The last train’s just left for Little Muckleham, 
ma’am!” she panted. “I seen it myself !”’—J/deas. 


T . 
He Was Helping 

A Baltimore man, whose son is a student at Prince- 
ton, has had frequent occasion to remonstrate with his 
boy touching his extravagance, 
but the father invariably ‘comes 
to the front”? when request is 
made for further funds. 

In his last letter to his son, 
the father, after the usual re- 
cital, stated that he was forward- 
ing a check for fifty dollars, and 
he wound up with: 

“My son, your studies are cost- 
ing me a great deal.” 

To which the hopeful, in his 
next letter, replied : 

“I know it, father; and I don’t 
study very hard, either.” —C hris- 
tian Work. 


No Malice 


Farmer (to horse dealer)— 
No, I don’t bear ye no malice. I 
only ’ope when you're chased by 
a pack of ravishin’ ’ungry wolves 
you’ll be a-driving that ’orse you 
sold me.—T'it-Bits. 


A Libel 


“John M. Harlan,” said a 
Chicago lawyer, in a eulogy of 
the late Supreme Court justice, 
“had a way of pointing an ohb- 
servation with a story. Once he wanted to rebuke a 
man for exaggeration, so he said he was as bad as a 
Pittsburg millionaire who was being interviewed by a 
New York reporter. 

“ ‘Where, sir, were you born?’ the reporter asked, as 
he sharpened his pencil. 

“ʻI was born in Pittsburg,’ said the millionaire. < 

“ ‘And when did you first—er—see the light of day?’ 

“When I was nine,’ the millionaire replied. ‘My 
people then moved to Philadelphia.’ ”— Washington 


Star. 
Too Much Responsibility 


Mrs. Back-Bay—I shall want you to be dressed by 
3 o’clock, Ellen, to receive any friends that may call. 

Ellen—Oh, lor, mum! Aint you goin’ to be in?— 
Boston Transcript. 


Facing a Famine 


An untimely biting frost effectually completed the 
mischief done earlier by the insect enemies of Mr. Bar- 
den’s potatoes. The tops of the plants which had served 
as pasturage for the pests, were entirely destroyed, and 
with them Mr. Barden’s hopes of a crop. 

He was not selfish, however, and could think of others 
in the hour of adversity. Going to town in the after- 
noon, he was accosted at the postoffice by James Hayes, 
an intimate acquaintance. 

- “Hello, Giles! How’s everything up to the corners?” 

“Trouble enough, Jim, trouble enough!” was the 
gloomy response. ‘Ten million ’tater bugs, and nothing 
for ’em to eat!”—Youth’s Companion. 


Many, Many Times’ 


“T say, Captain Bragg, has it ever happened to you 
to haye your leg bitten off by a shark?” 

“Has it ever happened to me? Why, dozens of times!” 
Tit-Bits. 


Surprises of Travel 


Eph Jackson was a Louisiana coon who had never 
been north of St. Louis. He went broke on the race 
track, but saw a future in being where the nags were 
and decided to go to the Canadian tracks. 

He had no money, but somebody told him he could 
go all the way by water and provided him with a chart. 

Eph strong-armed a rowboat on the river*front and 
started off in the darkness. He had bucked a five-mile 
current for seven hours when somebody sung out: 

“Hello! Eph! How about you?” 

Eph dropped his oars and yelled back: 

“Who all is you who knows 
me way up in Canada?”’— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


His Suspicions Aroused 


“John, do you love your 
little wife?” 

“Yag.” 

“Do you love me very 
much ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Will you always love me?” 

“Yes. Say, woman, what 
have you gone and ordered 
sent home now ?’—Pittsburg 
Post. 


The Spoils of War 


Howard—And so two of 
your sons are Boy Scouts? 
Where do they do most of 
their reconnoitring? 

Mrs. Coward—In our re- 
frigerator—Life. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of Coffee and Tea 
When One Cannot Digest Them. 


A farmer says: 


= “For ten years or more I suffered from 
dyspepsia and stomach trouble, caused by 
the use of coffee, (Tea contains caffeine, 
the same drug found in coffee) until I 
got so bad I had to give up coffee entirely 
and almost give up eating. There were 
times when I could eat only boiled milk 
and bread; and when I went to the field to 
work I had to take some bread and butter 
along to give me strength. 


“I doctored steady and took almost 
everything I could get for my stomach 
in the way of medicine but if I got any 
better it only lasted a little while. I was 
almost a walking skeleton. 


“One day I read an ad for Postum and 
told my wife I would try it, and as to the 
following facts I will make affidavit be- 
fore any judge: 

“T quit coffee entirely and used Postum 
in its place. I have regained my health 
entirely and can eat anything that is 
cooked to eat. I have increased in weight 
until now I weight more than I ever did. 
I have not taken any medicine for my 
stomach since I began using Postum, 

“My family would stick to coffee at 
first, but they saw the effects it had on 
me and when they were feeling bad they 
began to use Postum, one at a time, until 
now we all use Postum.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee proves the truth, an easy and pleas- 
ant way. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
| appears from time to time. They are gen- 
| uine, true, and full of human interest. 


When in Detroit Stop at 


HOTEL 
TULLER 


Cor. Adams and Park Sts. 


New and Absolutely 
Fire Proof 


In the center of the theatre, shopping and business district. 
Has large convention hall and grand roof garden cafe. Music 
from 6.00 p. m. to 12.00 p. m, Every room has private bath, 
European plan, Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


J 
= and let me see what you can do with it. 
T AŠ You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more pet 
t ym if week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
vis tical system of personal individual lessons 


- 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
Os WAY years’ successful work for newspapers 
at and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President T: 
~N with 6c. in stamps and I will send you @ 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


a 
OF ILLUSTRATING 
The LANDON SCHOOL °& ILLUSTRATING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine? 


If Coming To New York 


Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates ? 


184 W. 108d St 
New York 
D oe. 


THE CLENDENIN 


Select, Homelike, Economical Suites of Parlor, ¢ 
Bedroom and Private Bath for two persons $2.00 
daily. Suites of three and four rooms for large 
families, at special weekly or monthly rates from 
May 1st to October Ist. rite for descriptive Witenes 
booklet L with fine map of City. 


SHORT STORIES 
OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What To Invent, with valuable list of inventions 
wanted, sent free. One million dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample free. VICTOR J. EVANS & 
CO., Washington, D. C. 


2 ae ea r I E E E 

PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$9,000 OFFERED FOR CER- 
tain inventions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patents Obtained or Fee Re- 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Established 16 years. Address CHANDLER & 
LEE, Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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PATENT BOOKS ON HOW TO OBTAIN AND SELL PAT- 
ents, containing exhaustive information on these subjects 
with 100 mechanical movements, mailed free on requ 
F. G. DIETERICH & CO., 614 Ouray Bldg., Washing- 


ton, D. C. — 
EEE 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
——eor—ena—e—ne—sh aww eer ernereeer 


to earn from $800 to $1200 per year? Answer quick. Nof- 
mail. Send 25c for “New Education’? for 3 months. 


Booklets free. For “Special Tuition Scholarship” apply 
R. 20, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


| WOULD YOU STUDY AT YOUR HOME TO PREPARE — 


mal, Academic, Business, Real Estate, Law, Adv., Autos» — 
Engineering, Civil Service and Agri., courses taught by — 


Timely Advice on Chickens 
By I. B. NESTOR 


INCE May Ist, I have received quite a number of letters from farm chicken- 

raisers, as well as fancy breeders, asking about the use of Epsom salts as 

a remedy for the various chicken ills. These inquiries were suggested by 

an article appearing in a daily paper carrying a poultry department, in 

which the writer condemned the use of salts at any time or under any circum- 

stances in the treatment of any poultry disease. My correspondent, knowing my 

views on the subject, wrote telling of the beneficial results in the use of salts in 

eases of roup and chicken pox in their own flocks, and as the season for these 

diseases was close at hand, asked if I still recommended salts as a good poultry 

remedy. Yes, I do. I read the article referred to, and it has not changed me one 
iota. Why should it, when I know a good thing when I see it? 

This is the first and only time that I have ever heard of this simple poultry 
remedy being questioned. In fact, since reading the article I have made research 
and find that every State Experiment Station which has a poultry department 
recommends the use of salts in certain diseases. Prof. A. A. Brigham, B.S., Ph.D., 
who has made chickens and their diseases his life’s study, dwelling in the North, 
South, East and West, and spending seven years in Asia and Durope that he might 
better study conditions in all localities and climates, unhesitatingly advises the 
use of salts in certain cases. Mr. Loring Brown, of Smyrna, Ga., who is con- 
sidered by some quite a past master in chicken lore, in the April issue of the Gulf 
States Poultry Journal, under the head of “Sorehead is Not a Necessary,” in a 
column article on this subject, among other things, says: “If you will! start in 
July with all your young chickens, and give, say on Tuesday, a tablespoonful of 
Epsom salts to every fifteen or twenty chickens, and on Friday a tablespoonful of 
sulphur, and continue this treatment through October, you will never be bothered 
at all with this trouble.” 

After long years in the poultry yard, I confess that I have never found a sub- 
stitute for salts in the treatment of sorehead, and some minor liver troubles, and 
just so long as I continue in the business—which will be until Act V and the final 
curtain—I shall continue to use and recommend Epsom salts, and advise those 
who wish to keep healthy poultry to do the same. And while I am on the subject, 
there is another matter that needs looking into or some of you will have a badly 
mixed up flock of chickens. 


Mating Barred Plymouth Rocks 


HE writer mentioned above as decrying the use of salts, answering an inquiry 

as to how to mate Barred Plymouth Rocks to get exhibition birds, advised 
that “a light colored Barred Rock cock should be mated to dark hens, to produce 
pullets, and dark cock and light hens to produce cockerels.” That may be the 
way to mate Barred Rocks, but if it is, it would account for the many poor speci- 
mens seen in the show room. All the leading breeders who have national reputa- 
tions mate in these different ways; all the light females and light male for pul- 
lets, the dark hens and dark male for cockerels; and these mate up a yard con- 
taining both light and dark males and females. This latter mating is what is 
known as single mating, while the former is called double mating. You can get 
some good birds from the single mating, but the percentage is not near so large 
as by the double mating plan. 

In this connection I want to tell a true story of how one budding poultryman 
became disgusted and quit after about six months’ trial. He was a young busi- 
ness man with means enough to humor a fad or hobby. Attending a winter show, 
he became interested in a pen of S. C. Buff Leghorns, purchased the pen for fifty 
dollars, and subscribed to several poultry journals. The birds were installed in 
a good house in the rear yard of his home and he became a close student of his 
pets. For the first few weeks everything went along swimmingly until his monthly 
poultry journals began to arrive—then “the fat was in the fire.” I met him one 
day in June and asked him how his birds were doing. ‘Wife and I ate the last 
one for dinner yesterday.” “Why, what was the trouble—did you get tired of 
them 2” “No, I did very well with them for the first month, but after the poultry 
journals to which I subscribed commenced coming they put me out of heart. The 
April issue of one journal gave a formula for a mash which was to be fed warm. 
The same month's issue of another journal said never feed a hot or warm mash, 
but always feed it cold or you will ruin the digestive organs. Then in the May 
issue of another journal a writer said never, on your life, feed a mash of any kind 
to chickens, cold, hot or dry, it was against nature; but always feed nature’s 
way—whole or cracked grain and seed of all kinds. This last was the straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” He did not know “where he was at,” so concluded to 
buy his eggs and chickens for home use, and let someone else wrestle with the rais- 
ing problem. That was four years ago and it’s a sore subject with him today. 

I hesitate about answering my correspondents who appealed to me to know 
whether salts was a fit poultry remedy in this department, knowing full well that 
someone would misinterpret my motive, but for the good of the poultry industry, 
which I have at heart, I give my opinion of salts as a remedy for chicken ills, and I 
advise those of you who have been using salts to continue to do so. For fifteen 
years I have used it from June until October with beneficial results, both as a 
preventive and a cure for chicken pox and sorehead. 


A Question 


HAVE often been asked by beginners in the business: “How can I dispose of 

my extra cockerels and surplus hens?” Well, at market prices your surplus 
stock would bring between 50 and 75 cents per head, depending on the time of year 
and locality. If you have been breeding first-class stock, the poorest you have, if 
you have used the axe freely on cripples, etc., are as good as you would have to 
pay a well-known breeder from $2.00 to $5.00 for. You have exercised more care 
perhaps in raising your chickens than he has. Are not your chickens from birds 
you paid a good price for, or hatched from eggs costing you from $2.00 to $5.00 
per setting, worth, as much? Are you not entitled to something more than mar- 
ket prices for such stock? There are people who would be glad to take advantage 
of the chance to get the new blood that your flock offers, and would pay you well 
for your pains and labor. “But,” says you, “how can I get in touch with such 
people?” The answer is plain: through printer’s ink and the shows—in other 
words, advertise. That is the way all of the leading breeders of the country have 
reaped good returns from the poultry business—printer’s ink did the business. 
There is no other way to find paying customers for these cockerels and surplus 
hens. It is not the custom for people who wish to buy to advertise their wants; 
the man who has the goods to sell must always do the advertising. One will sell 
some of his stock as a result of exhibiting his birds, and if he wins a blue ribbon 
he will gain some reputation as a breeder; but it is expensive, and the experienced 
exhibitor knows that the calls he gets for fowls at the show are mostly for birds 
that he should keep himself. If he shows a big string of prize winners he will 
sell a few choice birds for breeding stock and the expenses wont be much more than 
his premium receipts, but only a few can get together a big string of prize win- 
ners, and if he sells his best birds, he still has on his hands the stock he most de- 
Sires to sell. If he has the nerve to invest a certain sum in advertising his surplus 
stock, his sales the first year will repay all extra labor and expense in cooping and 
shipping them, and he will be gaining a name, and the next season, if he keeps up 
his advertising, he will double.on his profits, and this order of things will apply 
to his eggs. Instead of sending them to market, advertise them for hatching at 
$2.00 and $3.00.a setting, if they are worth it. If one keeps from 200 to 300 fowls 
it will pay him to advertise every month in the year, for he always has something 
to sell. If you want to figure in this little world of ours, you must advertise. 


One Policy 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed of a 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, fora single conversation. 


A bird’s eye view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each passenger is limited by the, 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages Over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 
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The Right of All the Way 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
on more Cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string . 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is so constructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


The Wizard Who 
Ends All Corns 


Some years ago a chemist invented 
the now famous 
B & B wax. 
To apply it we in- 
vented the Blue-jay 
plaster. 


Since then, fifty, 


million corns have 
been ended forever 
by this little applica- 
tion. 

It is applied in a 
jiffy. The pain in- 
stantly ends. Then 


the B & B wax gently loosens the corn, 
In two days the whole corn, root and 
all, comes out. 

No soreness, no discomfort. 
simply forget the corn. . 

Why pare corns when this thing is 
possible? 

Paring simply removes the top lay- 
ers. Itis exceedingly dangerous, for 
aslip of the blade may mean infection. 

Why trifle with corns—treat them 
over and over— when a Blue-jay 
removes them completely, and in 48 
hours. Prove it today. 


You 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once, 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on, 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


| Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
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Tooth Brush Sod 


ae & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


n 
clean ooth 
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|NDESTRUCTO 


wt TRUNKS «x 


are guaranteed for five years 
of sincere service. 


We build that guarantee 
in to the trunk, and then 
back it up with a signed in- 
surance policy that protects 
you against loss. 

You could not have stronger proof 
of our confidence in the wearing 
ability of the Indestructo. 

You should not buy a trunk that 
does not protect you just as carefully. 

3,000 Indestructo Dealers are wait- 
ing to tell you other reasons why you 
should buy an Indestructo Trunk. 

Your particular dealer’s name and 


our “Trunk Table” will be gladly 
sent to you to-day. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
217 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
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SHIRTS 


"THEY give you a feeling of pride, but 
without that sense of extravagance al- 
ways associated with high prices. 


HALLMARK prices are low 
$1, $1.50 and upward 
But the shirts are equal in quality to those 
at the next higher scale of prices. 
At the same haberdasher’s ask for 
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COLLARS 


They have done away with tiecinching. The 
tie slides—and saves collar, 
tie, time and temper. 
15c—2 for 25c Pf 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. / ig Ses 
Troy, N. X. | hogy Bis 
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4 VERY dress -style looks its. best 
-4 when the plackets -and. seams are i 
held: smoothly: in-place: with -fk 


BETS J 
Invisible Eyes $ 
and Spring Hooks l 
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Won't Rast 


PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. AR , Philadeiphia, Pa, 


WE SHIPvAPPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freig 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES cijacc 


apair of tires from anyone at any price 
M until you write for our large Art Catal 
re and learn our wonderful proposition on 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
here are 
Ł 

RIDER AGENTS mak ng big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

7 We Sell cheaper than any other factory 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual prices, 

Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-104 CHICAGO 


Our Forum 


July, 
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of Inquiry 


Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


Descendants of Pocahontas 


QuERY—I have seen it stated 
that several of the most aristo- 
cratic families of Virginia are 
descended from the Indian 
princess Pocahontas. What I 
want to know is, how many 
children did Pocahontas leave? 

Ohio. Se. 


tions on literature, 
general interest. 
stamp should be enclosed. 


used in the magazine. 
Garde, 


lanta, Georgia. 


ANSWER — The Indian prin- 
cess Pocahontas was married to John Rolfe, and when 
she died in 1617, while on a visit to England, she left 
one child only, a son, Thomas Rolfe. This boy was 
educated in England by his father’s family. When he 
was grown, he returned to Virginia, married, and had 
one child, a daughter. She married Colonel Robert 
Bolling, and had one child only, a son, who became an 
officer in the State militia—Major John Bolling—and 
had a family of one son and five daughters. The daugh- 
ters married respectively—Colonel Richard Randolph, 
Colonel John Fleming, Dr. William Gay, Thomas Eld- 


- ridge, and James Murray—all gentlemen of high stand- 


ing and wealth. So it is quite true that some of the 
most aristocratic families of Virginia are descended 
from the Indian maiden. 
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Leadbetter or Ledbetter? 


QUERY—Could the editor tell me the origin of the 
name Leadbetter? The name Ledbetter is very com- 
mon, but the spelling Leadbetter is quite rare. 

Texas. W.: La 

ANSWER — According to the Rev. Henry Barber’s 
standard work on “British Family Names”, the names 
Leadbetter, Ledbetter and Lebetter, are all identical in 
origin, and all derived from the French name Lebou- 
teux, a surname of great antiquity, and uncertain mean- 
ing. It is thought, however, to signify “a swordsman.” 


The Walled Lakes of Iowa 


QUERY—I have visited the “walled lakes” of Iowa, 
which bodies of water are enclosed by embankments 
from two to ten feet high, and several feet in width. 
Can the editor tell for what purpose the aboriginal 
tribes are supposed to have thus enclosed these lakes? 

Kentucky. ELN: 


ANSWER—The general supposition has been that the 
embankments about these lakes were made by the In- 
dians, for some purpose not fully understood. Modern 
scientists, however, assert that they are the result of 
natural causes only, and ascribe them to the natural 
action of ice, aided perhaps by the waves of the lake. 
The lakes are quite shallow and in winter they often 
freeze to the very bottom. The ice in forming adheres 
fast to the earth below, and as in expanding it acts from 
center to circumference, a certain part of alluvial de- 
posit is always forced to the shore, and this going on 
from year to year, and from century to century, has 
made the natural embankment. 
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Selling Short Stories 


QuERY—Can the editor tell me where I can sell some 
short stories? 
Alabama. R. W. 

ANSWER—This is an inquiry often sent to the editor. 
If this correspondent will send a stamped envelope, the 
editor will give him the addresses of some of the maga- 
zines that are just now making special request for con- 
tributions. The fact is, you can offer your stories to 
any magazine at any time, and take your chances of 
their acceptance. If the magazine is in need of matter, 
and your work pleases the editor, he will buy your sto- 
ries. But it is as difficult to tell the writer. where he 
can be sure of a market, as it would be to tell where the 
next lightning bolt will strike the ground. 
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Natural Gas 


QUERY—Where was natural gas first found and used? 
Where was it first used for fuel in the United States? 
Michigan. May eV. 


ANSWER—The earliest use of natural gas on record 
was in China, where for several hundred years it has 
been conveyed through hollow bamboo stalks from fis- 
sures in-salt mines to the surface for burning purposes. 
In the United States, natural gas was first discovered 
in the neighborhood of Fredonia, N. Y. It was first put 
to use by some enterprising citizens in this vicinity 
about the year 1821, a small well being bored in one of 
the towns, from which gas was conducted through pipes 
to the houses, and there used for illuminating purposes. 
The salt mines in the Kanawha valley, Virginia, have 
yielded large quantities of natural gas ever since they 
were first opened, and the first use of the gas as fuel 
was in boiling the brines obtained from the wells. It 
was first tried as fuel in the smelting of iron, in Arm- 
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strong county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1873 


HIS department is conducted by an editor of long 
experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 
history, science, 
Letters on personal matters, 
wanting immediate reply, or concerning 
matters, can only be answered by mail, for which a 
All inquiries must have the 
writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 
Address all inquiries to M. N. 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


An Old Superstition 


QUERY— The negroes and su- 
perstitious white folks say that 
an eyil spirit has not power to 
cross a lane. What is the ori- 
gin of this idea? 
~ Florida. 


or any topic of 
those 
controverted 


LB: 
MAGAZINE, At- 

ANSWER — This superstition 
is very old. It seems without 
foundation, until it is remem- 
bered that a lane is usually a spur of the main road, 
and therefore forms with it lines that are nearly in the 
form of a cross. This it is which has power to exor- 
cise evil powers. 
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Name of the Ray Family 


QuERY—Can the editor give some facts concerning 
the name-of the Ray family, and tell from what lan- 
guage it is derived? 


Arkansas. W. B. R. 


ANSWER—The original form of the name in Great 
Britain was no doubt Reay, a local name of Scotland. 
But the name is allied with different forms in different 
countries, as, Ree, or Reeh, in the Dutch ; Rey, or Reh, 
in the Flemish; in Norman-French, De Rea; French, 
Ray or Raye. The name is found in the list of Hugue- 
nots that came to London in 1688. 
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The Dark Ages, Ete. 


QuERY—1. When were the dark ages, before the time 
of Christ, or later? 2. Has any traveler ever seen the 
pillar of salt that Lot’s wife was turned into? 8. How 
far back can scientists trace the age of the world? 4. 
What is the most ancient history that has been trans- 
lated into English print? 


Texas. P.: 83-5: 


ANSWER—1. The “dark ages” is the nam? that has 
been given by historians to the period from the fifth to 
the fifteenth century, because of the decadence of gen- 
eral knowledge during that period, and the almost total 
decline of classical learning. 

2. Probably not; there is no record of anything of 
the sort. 

8. On the theory that the earth was created a molten 
mass, and took several million years to solidify, scien- 
tists have enormously increased the age of the earth. 
Human skulls have been discovered believed to extend 
back 150,000 years. 

4. Some of the sacred books of the Hindoos are held 
to be the oldest books known. 

* * K 


Try an Advertisement 


QUERY—About twenty years ago, a New York paper 
printed a notice like this: “Wanted—Heirs of Robert 
Edwards, who died in Wales.” How could I learn any- 
thing about this circumstance? 

Virginia. J. B. G. 

ANswER—By advertising in some one or more of the 
New York papers, you might hear of some one who re- 
membered the notice; we know of no other way. 

* * * 


A Place in Alaska 


Query — Where is Skagva, and how is the name pro- 
nounced? 
Georgia. M. H. 

ANSWER—Skagva is the name of a village and river 
in Alaska. The village was founded in 1898, during the 
Klondike excitement. It is now on the White Pass 


and Yukon road. 
* a xk 


With Regard to Two Names 


QuERY—Can you tell me something of the origin of 
the name McClure, also of the name Hockinhull? 
Georgia. J. H. M. 


ANSWER—The name McClure is no doubt of Irish 
origin. It is thought to be connected with the word 
“Clow”, an Irish word meaning “wise”. It was no 
doubt at first a personal name. The name Hockin is 
found in the list of English place names. Hockinhull 
is probably a derivative. 

* * 


The Graves Family 


QUERY— Can the editor tell me anything about the 
Graves family, and what country the name came from? 
Mississippi. M. G. 


ANSWER—Tlie name Graves comes from the Norman- 
French, in which language it had the form Greve, or 
de la Greve. The name Greve occurs in the Domesday 
Book. Later, in the Flemish tongue, it became Gravis, 
which was a personal name. In the Dutch it was also 
Greve, and in later French, Grave. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH 


(Continued from Page 13) 


regular Sunday routine, but Tom, with his usual tact, had soon made friends 
with each member of the household, and seemed to know, intuitively, just 
how to fit in. We had literally nothing but an “old one-hoss shay” for the 
two miles’ drive over to the meeting house, and this clumsy, dilapidated 
vehicle my father harnessed up every Sunday morning for Milly and him- 
self. My brother, Harry, and I always walked. 

Tom had already taken a long tramp before breakfast, but when the 
9 o'clock bells rung, he appeared in his Sunday best, and insisted upon 
joining Harry and myself. What a glorious summer morning it was! 
Never had the two miles seemed so short, for never before had Harry and 
I so delightful a companion along the dusty country road. Nothing escaped 
Tom’s wonderful eyes. Now, it might be a bob-o-link singing a-tilt the 
meadow grasses, now, a four-leaved clover he had found, and now, just a 
tiny green lizard running ahead of us along the stone walls. But whatever 
it might be, Tom’s enthusiasm quickly kindled ours. 

As we reached the church steps, Judge Baldwin’s carriage was driving 
up the hill. He had just opened his fine country residence on the other 
side of the river, and his daughter ,Katharine, so Milly had told me, was 
to be with him part of the summer. I had not seen her since we were all 
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of her had been, and was still one of the greatest spurs to my ambition. 
Could this tall, graceful woman who stepped out of the carriage with 


They are made of light, durable woven materials, soft to the skin. 


so much dignity be the merry little Katharine of my dreams? A swift, | Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful workmanship and long wear are 
glad recognition passed from her eyes to Tom’s— assured and insured by 


“Why! surely this is Mr. Martin!” she exclaimed. “But I thought you 
were to sail for Europe right after your graduation.” 

“Changed my plans, you see—just like a woman!” returned Tom. Then 
Katharine, suddenly noticing Harry and myself, called us each by name. 

“So you really havn’t forgotten us, then, after all!” I exclaimed. 

“Forgotten my brave knight errant of old who rescued me from the 
mill-pond?—indeed I have not!” she returned with a charming smile. 

Ah! how well I remembered those bewitching dimples. 

“Why can’t you all come over and dine with us after service? Father’s 
lame ankle keeps him a prisoner today, and your coming will cheer him up. 
he has been wanting to show Mr. Martin his new orchid—he thinks there’s 
not another like it in America. I'll make it all right with Melicent,” she 
urged, as the last bell sounded, and we hastened up the steps. 

After the benediction, Katherine and Milly had a long conference which 
finally ended in our acceptance of the impromptu invitation. At least, 
Tom and I accepted, but Milly and Harry were both teachers in the noon- 
hour Sunday school and declared it was impossible for them to come. 

The extremely cordial welcome of Judge Baldwin when he saw my 
“chum” at once confirmed my growing suspicion that Tom must be Kath- 
arine’s favored suitor. But why, why, had he never—in all our many con- 
fidential talks—given me an inkling of it? Dear old Tom! He certainly 
deserved the “best gifts of the gods,” but I couldn’t help feeling a bit en- 
vious, just then. 

Never had my awkward shyness so hampered me as that day when I 
watched Tom’s graceful ease of manner and savior faire. How instantly 
his experienced eye had recognized in the thousand-dollar orchid the rare 
“Solun” whose rich coloring is always centered in the lip. How enthusi- 
astic and intelligent his quick appreciation of all the Judge’s “hobbies”. 
No wonder that old uncle had seen in Tom a worthy student and successor 
in all his ardent love of the out-door “oligies”. 

But when we returned to the farm late in the afternoon, again we 
heard the hermit thrush singing, singing—like some imprisoned angel in 


those wind-swept pines. 9 
“Listen !—listen!” cried Tom, excitedly. “Who could have the heart to YO U OY S H P N E S 


silence a voice like that!” 

Certainly not my dear poet frien. No! it was very evident from Tom’s 
firm-set lips what answer he would give the waiting lawyers no matter 
what the loss. 

We walked on in silence, each busy with his own thoughts, when Tom 
suddenly turned toward me and exclaimed: 

“You must have wondered, Jack, where and how I had met the Bald- 
wins before. Funny we never happened to mention their names to each 
other. The Judge was uncle’s dearest friend. They had many tastes in 
common, and were near-neighbors in their city homes. Katharine and I 
were great cronies when we were children, and many dry catalogues we 
have copied off together in her father’s library.. But I’ve only met her 
occasionally these last years. She has been at Vassar, while I have been 
at Yale, and it was the greatest surprise to me this morning to find her 


here. I thought Judge Baldwin’s country place was in another township’”— SPECIAL OFFER 1202er to introduce THE BOYS MAGAZINE to thousands of ( 


“And so it really is,” I interrupted, “the river is the dividing line.” 


LT, 
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Seemingly close beside us, an answer came—as if from its brooding 
mate, and with bared head Tom stopped and listened. How cool and 


peaceful it was there under those fragrant pines! And how entrancingly | THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c a c opy 


Sweet came that wonderful melody! We seemed to hear its continuous echo 
—a succession of flute-like notes repeated at intervals all through the wood. 

“Hush!” whispered Tom, with warning, uplifted finger. Just a few 
steps from us, but until now completely hidden by the dense underbrush, 
was a slight, girlish figure in gray and olive Sunday gown that I recog- 
nized as my sister, Melicent’s. She had not heard our steps, and her face | 
was turned from us. But it was she, we now perceived, who had been 
answering the call of the hermit thrush, for poised on a tall bush beside 
her we saw the wonderful songster. 

How perfectly her clear, liquid notes imitated the answer of the brood- 
ing mate! I recalled, instantly, a strange magnetism she had when a child 
of attracting the timid, wild hares of the wood, but how had she ever 
learned this mysterious way of hypnotizing the shy hermit thrush? Nearer 
and nearer drew the puzzled bird, until my careless rustling of a branch, 
suddenly frightened him away. And then Melicent, quickly turning her 
head, saw Tom and myself. A hot flush swept over her beautiful face, and 
there was a look on Tom’s open countenance I had never seen there before. 
Some secret, subtle telepathy seemed to pass instantaneously between them 
—they stood before me transfigured! The very next day Tom sent to the 
lawyers his decision regarding the will, and that was the beginning of a 
long story whose sequel Melicent and he could tell much better than I. 

A score of years has passed since that eventful summer and we are all oid 
married people now; but Katharine and I (yes! my dearest hopes and ambi- 
tions are realized at last!)—-Katharine and I still look upon Melicent and Tom 
as the same dear, delightful, impracticable dreamers as of old. Neither of them, 
I fear, will ever learn any worldly wisdom, but their married life has certainly 
been ideally happy. Is it not written that many precious things hidden from 
the wise and prudent are revealed to babes? 

The day that Tom sent his answer to the lawyers, Judge Baldwin handed 
him a sealed letter from his uncle that read as follows: 


DEAR Boy—T’ye commissioned my old friend, Judge Baldwin, to give you this letter 
the day you send your decision to the lawyers. Of course, I know what it will be! Your 
tender heart will never submit to the conditions of that first will, no matter what the 
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sacrifice. But somehow, Tom, I wanted to test you. When you read this, I shall have 
passed on,” and I want you to know that the very reason there is no hermit thrush in 
my collection is because of a foolish sentiment of my own. Its wonderful, heavenly 
song is associated with the one romance of my life, and since my dear one died, I never 
hear those heart-thrilling strains without a sense. of her embodied presence. Nothing 
but a fancy, I know, but how these fancies do take hold of one !—I could never bear the 
sight of a lifeless, songless thrush. And now as I draw near that “other room,” whose 
mystery baffies all our petty theories, I am glad to think that you, too, will leave the 
collection” incomplete. Indeed, I almost wish it had never been started. What value, 
after all, are these poor stuffed things compared to one living, sentient creature? I 
enclose the key to a secret drawer of the old secretary in my study. Within it, you will | 
find a second and later will wherein all my property is left to you with the sole proviso | 
that you do not accept the conditions of the first will. God bless you, Tom, and keep | 
your heart as tender and unworldly as I know it is today. 


Your eccentric, but loving old uncle, JAMES MARTIN. 


CHAPTER X—(Concluded) 

T was only when the Hotel de Perigny 

loomed before him, with its bleak walls 

and cheval-de-frise, that Victor’s sense 

of locality revived. He raised a hand 
which cast a silent malediction on this evil 
house and its master, swung about and hur- 
ried back to the tavern, recollecting that 
Gabrielle and Paul were together. ‘And all those dreams 
of her, they vanish like the hours. That hope, that joy- 
ous hope, of calling her mine, shall buoy me up no more. 
She does not love me! God save me from another such 
unhappy night. We have all been stricken with mad- 
ness.” He struck at the snow-drifts with his sword. 
The snow, dry and dusty, flew up into his face. 


Meanwhile, when madame entered the private assem- 
bly-room her eyes, blurred with tears, saw only the half 
dead fire. With her hand she groped along the mantel, 
and finding a candle, lit it. She did not care 
where she was, so long as she was alone; 
alone with her unhappy thoughts. She sat 
with her back toward the Chevalier, who 
had fallen into a slight doze. Presently the 
silence was destroyed by a hiccoughing sob. 
She had forced the end of her kerchief 
against her lips to stifle the sound, but in- 
effectually. 

The Chevalier raised his head. . . . A 
woman? Or was his brain mocking him? 
And masked? How came she here? He was 
confused, and his sense of emergency lay 
fallow. He knew not what to do. One thing 
was certain: he must make known his pres- 
ence, for he was positive that she was una- 
ware of it. He rose, and the noise of his 
chair sliding back brought from her an af- 
frighted cry. She turned. The light of the 
candle played upon his face. 

“Madame, pardon me, but I have been 
asleep. I did not hear you enter. It was 
very careless of them to show you in here.” 

She rose without speaking and walked to- 
ward the door, with no uncertain step, and 
with a dignity not lacking in majesty. 

“She sees I have been drinking,” he 
thought. “Pray, Madame, do not leave. 
Rather let me do that.” 

She made a gesture, hurried but final, and 
left him. 

“Tt seems to me,” mused the Chevalier, re- 
suming his seat, “that I have lost gallantry 
tonight, among other considerable things. I might have 
opened the door for her. I wonder why she did not 


speak?” 
; CHAPTER XI 
Monsieur le Comte d’Herouville Takes the Journey to 
Quebec 


ICTOR ran most of the way back to the Corne d’- 

Abondance. Gabrielle and Paul were together, un- 
conscious puppets in the booth of Fate, that master of 
subtile ironies! How many times had their paths 
neared, always to diverge again, because Fate had yet 
to prepare the cup of misery? How well he had con- 
trived to bring them together: she, her cup running bit- 
ter with disillusion and dread of imprisonment; he, 
dashed from the summit of worldly hopes, his birth im- 
pugned, stripped of riches and pride, his lips brushed 
with the ashes of greatness! And on this night, of all 
nights, their paths melted and became as one. It was 
true that they had never met; but this night was one of 
dupes and fools, and nothing was impossible. He cursed 
the vicomte for having put the lust to kill into his head, 
when he needed clearness and precision and delicacy to 
avert this final catastrophe. After the morrow all would 
be well; Gabrielle would be on the way to Spain, the 
Chevalier on the way to New France. But tonight! 
Dupes and fools, indeed! He stumbled on through the 
drifts. The green lantern at last: was he too late? He 
rushed into the tavern, thence into the pri- 
vate assembly, his rapier still in his hand. 
The cold air yet choked his lungs, forcing 
him to breathe noisily and rapidly. He cast 
about a nervous, hasty glance. 

“You are alone, Paul?” 

“Alone?” cried the Chevalier, astonished 
as much by the question as by Victor’s ap- 
pearance. “Yes. Why not? What 
have you been doing with that sword?” sud- 
denly. 

“Nothing, nothing!” with energy. 
sheathed the. weapon. 
here by mistake ? 

“She is gone,” indifferently. “She was a 
lady of quality, for I could see that the odor 
of wine and the disorder of the room were 
distasteful to her.” 

“She left wearing her mask?’ 
asked the poet, looking everywhere but at 
the Chevalier, who was growing curious. 

“Yes. Her figure was charming. That 
blockhead of a host! . . . to have shown 
her in here!” 

“She was in distress?” 

“Evidently. In the old days I should have 
striven to console. What is it all about, 
lad? Your hand trembles. Do you know 
her ?” a 
“I know something of her history,” with 
half a truth. Victor’s forehead was cold and 
dry to the touch of his hand. 
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“She is in trouble?” inquired the Chevalier. 
e eg.” 


The Chevalier arranged a log on the irons. “Whither ` 


is she bound?” 

“Spain.” 

“Ah! A matter of careless politics, doubtless.” 

“Good!” thought the poet. “He does not ask her 
name.” 

“Has she a pleasant voice? I spoke to her, but she 
remained dumb. Spain,” ruminating. ‘For me, New 
France. Lad, the thought of reaching that far country 


Victor Ran Most of the Way Back to the Corne d’Abondance. 


is inspiring. I shall mope a while; but there is metal 
in me which needs but proper molding. . . . For 
what purpose had you drawn your sword?” 

“T challenge the vicomte, and he refused to fight.” 

“On my account?” sternly. “You did wrong.” 

“T cannot change the heat of my blood,” carelessly. 

“No; but you can lose it, and at present it is very 
precious to me. He refused? The vicomte has sound 
judgment.” 

“Oh, he and I shall be killing each other one of these 
fine days; but not wholly on your account, Paul,” gloom 
wrinkling his brow, as if the enlightening finger of pre- 
science had touched it. “It is fully one o’clock; you 
will be wanting sleep.” 

“Sleep?” The ironist twisted his mouth. “It will 
be many a day ere sleep makes contest with my eyes 
È unless it be cold and sinister sleep. Sleep? You 
are laughing! Only the fatuous and the self-satisfied 
sleep . . . and the dead.. So be it.” He took the 
tongs and stirred the log, from which fiames suddenly 
darted. “I wonder what they are doing at Voisin’s to- 
night?” irrelevantly. ‘‘There will be some from the 
guards, some from the musketeers, and some from the 
prince’s troops. And that little Italian who played the 
lute so well! Do you recall him? I can see them now, 
calling Mademoiselle Pauline to bring Voisin’s old bur- 
gundy.” The Chevalier continued his reminiscence in 
silence, forgetting time and place, forgetting Victor, who 
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The Chevalier Raised His Head. A Woman! 
Masked? How Came She Here? 
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was gazing at him with an expression pro- 

foundly sad. 

The poet mused for a moment, then tip- 
toed from the room. An idea had come to 
him, but as yet it was not fully developed. 

“Should I have said ‘good night’? Good 
night, indeed! What mockery there is in 
commonplaces! That idea of mine needs 
some thought.” So, instead of going to bed he sat down 
on one of the chimney benches. 7 

A sleepy potboy went to and fro among the tables, 
clearing up empty tankards and breakage. Maitre le 
Borgne sat in his corner, reckoning up the day’s accounts. 

Suddenly Victor slapped his thigh and rose. “Body 
of Bacchus and horns of Panurge! I will do it. Maza- 
rin will never look for me there. It is simple.” And 
a smile, genuine and pleasant, lit up his face. “I will 
forswear Calliope and nail my flag to Clio; I will no 
longer write poetry, I will write history and make it.” 

He climbed to his. room, cast off his hos- 
tle’s livery and slid into bed, to dream of 
tumbling seas, of vast forests, of mighty 
rivers . and of grey masks. 

Promptly at seven he rejoined the Cheva- 
lier. Breton was packing a large portman- 
teau. He had gathered together those things 
which he knew his master loved. 

“Monsieur,” said the lackey, holding up a 
book, “this will not go in.” 

- “What is it?” indifferently. 

“Rabelais, Monsieur.” 

“Keep it, lad; I make you a present of 
it. You have been writing, Victor?” 

Victor was carelessly balancing a letter in 
his hand. “Yes. A thousand crowns — 
which I shall own some day—that you can- 
not guess its contents,” gaily. i 

“You have found Madame de Brissac and 
are writing to her?” smiling. 

For a moment Victor's gaiety left him. 
The Chevalier’s suggestion was so unex- 
pected as to disturb him. He quickly re- 
covered his poise, however. “You have lost. 
It is a letter to my good sister, advising her 
of my departure to Quebec. Spain is too 

_ near Paris, Paul.” 

i “You, Victor?” cried the Chevalier, while 
Breton’s face grew warm with regard for 
Monsieur de Saumaise. 

“Yes. Victor loves his neck. And it will 
be many a day ere monseigneur turns his 
glance toward New France in quest.” 

“But supposing he should not find these incriminating 
papers? You would be throwing away a future.” 

“Only temporarily. I have asked my sister to watch 
her brother’s welfare. I will go. Come, be a good fel- 
low. Let us go and sign the articles which make two 
soldiers of fortun, instead of one. I have spoken to Du 
Puys and Chaumonot. It is all settled but the daub of 
ink. Together, Paul; you will make history and I shall 
embalm it.” He placed a hand upon the Chevalier’s arm, 
his boyish face beaming with the prospect of the exploit. 

“And Madame de Brissac?” gently. 

“We shall close that page,” said the poet, looking out 
of the window. She would be in Spain. Ah well! 

“Monsieur,” said Breton, “will you take this?’ 

The two friends turned. Breton was holding at arm’s 
length a grey cloak. 

“The cloak!” cried Victor. 

“Pack it away, lad,” the Chevalier said, the lines in 
his face deepening. “It will serve to recall to me that 
vanity is a futile thing.” 

“The devil! but for my own vanity and miserable 
purse neither of us would have been here.” Victor made 
as though to touch the cloak, but shrugged, and signified 
to Breton to put it out of sight. When Breton had buck- 
led the straps he exhibited a restlessness, standing first 
on one foot, then on the other. He folded his arms, then 
unfolded them, and plucked at his doublet. The Cheva- 
lier was watching him from the corner of his eye. 

“Speak, lad; you have something to say.” 

“Monsieur, I cannot return to the hotel. 
Monsieur le Marquis has forbidder me.” 
Breton’s eyes filled with tears. It was the 
first lie he had ever told his master. 

“Have you any money, Victor?” asked the 
Chevalier, taking out the fifty pistoles won 
from the vicomte and dividing them. 

“Less than fifty pistoles; here is half of 
them.” 

The Chevalier pushed the gold toward the 
lackey. “Take these, lad; they will carry 
you through till you find a new master. You 
have been a good and faithful servant.” 

“Monsieur, I do not want money, and 
I could never grow accustomed to a new 
master, I was born at the chateau in Pe- 
rigny. My mother was your nurse and she 
loved you. I know your ways so well, Mon- 
sieur Paul. Can I not accompany you to 
Quebec? I ask no wages; I ask nothing 
but a kind word now and again, and a fourth 
of what you have to eat. I have saved a lit- 
tle, and out of that I will find my clothing.” 

The Chevalier smiled at Victor. “We 
never find constancy where we look for it. 
Lad,” he said to Breton, “I cannot take you 
with me. I am going not as a gentleman 
but as a common trooper, and they are not 
permitted to have lackeys. Take the money ; 
it is all I can do for you.” 


(Concluded on Page 34) 
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daily, we run night and day, with 
three shifts of men, to keep anywhere 
near up with the calls for-this tire. 


Reason No. 1 
Finality in Tires 


One reason lies in the perfect con- 


struction. 


- We built a testing machine, where 
four tires at a time are constantly worn 


out under all road conditions. 


There we tested some 200 fab- 


rics, some 40 formulas for treads. 


s 
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wi No-Rim-Cut ` 


Tires 


There we compared every method 
and material, and compared rival 


tires with our own. 


There, by metered mileage, we 
proved beyond question how best to 
build a tire. By ceaseless selec- 
tion we brought them close to 


finality. 


Reason No. 2 
Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we invented this way to end 
rim-cutting. 

We made a tire which doesn’t 
hook to the rim flanges. So your 
removable flanges can be set to 
curve outward, not inward as with 


old-type tires. 


The tire when wholly or partly 


(jOODYE/ 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


He Who Gives Most 
Will Get Most 


That’s the sole reason why No-Rim-Cut 
tires outsell all other tires. 


_ That’s why the sales have trebled in the 


past 12 months. 


That’s why these tires are used today on 


some 200,000 cars. 


Just because we gave so much that aver- 


age tire bills have been cut in two. 


And 


men have found it out. 


The Tire That Became the 


deflated rests on a rounded edge, 


and rim-cutting is made impossible. 


We did this by making an un- 
stretchable tire base—by vulcanizing 
into the tire base six flat bands of 126 


braided wires. 


And this method—controlled by 
our patents—forms the only prac- 
tical way to make a tire ct this 
type. 

Statistics show that avoidance of 
rim-cutting saves 23 per cent of the 


ruin to tires. 


Reason No. 3 
10% Oversize 


Then we made these’ tires— No- 
Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over 
the rated size, to save the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 


AR 


King 


That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 


25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


No-Rim-Cut and oversize, for 
armies <° motorists, have cut tire bills 
right in two. 


Reason No. 4 
8% Profit 


Our multiplied sales, plus our 
modern equipment, gradually cut the 
cost of production.’ Then we pared 
our profits down to the minimum, to 
give you the utmost one could give 


for the money. 


Last year our profit on No-Rim- 
Be- 


low that, in tire making, no maker 


Cut tires averaged 8% per cent. 


can go. 


For all these reasons, 200,000 mo- 
No-Rim-Cut 


tires. And you will join them when 


torists have come to 


you know the facts. 


Our 1912 Tire Sb bused on 13 
filled with 
Ask us to mail 


years of tire making — is 
facts you should know. 
it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


, 
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Will You : 
Accept | 


This Gift by Mail? 


When you receive it, you’ ll think it a box 
of choicest candy, but it’s something 
you'll like better—fourteen varieties of 
biscuit bonbons. 


INS 5 


They are different and better than any biscuit or (candy) you ever tasted. 
Made as carefully as bonbons, they have distinctive flavors that can’t be imitated. 
Unqualified purity is the rule in the Sunshine Bakeries, Pure Food Laws, how- 
ever Strict, will always receive cordial welcome here. 

Send Us Your Name and address and the name of your grocer, enclosing 


: A ten cents in stamps or coin to pay the postage, 
and you will receive this daintily packed, ribbon-tied Revelation-Box by return mail. 
f you prefer, send us your name on a postal and receive the Sunshine Taste-Box, 
containing five kinds. Sent postpaid, if you mention your grocer’s name and address. 


Joose- Waes Biscurr (Company 478 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


f 
Spoons, Fotks, Knives, etc., of the highest 


OLD’ COLONY 
PATTERN 


grade carry the ‘above trade mark. 


“Silver Plate —\\\ 
that Wears” -~ 


ty 


pis Send for 5 
“| catalogue “U-31.” f 


plendid Work of Scouts 


By EDITH MILLER 


N interesting story comes from a small town in Tennessee in regard 
Ac good work done by Boy Scouts. 

On a cold day last winter, when the earth was covered with snow, a 
boy with his yoke of oxen drove a load of wood into town. His clothing 
was scant and feet almost shoeless. Shivering, he stood by his wagon on 
a side street, hoping some buyer for his wood would come that way. Some 
frolicking “Scouts” on their way from school spied him, and with a chivalry 
which only boy to boy knows, promptly offered aid. The boy’s father was < 


cripple, and the plucky lad, single-handed, was fighting “the wolf” away 
from the door. 


He stated that he had to sell the load of wood, that the meal-barrel 
at home was empty to the last dust. 


He sold it, and at a price which brought more than a bushel of meal. 
Then those Scouts “got busy”. The town was canvassed and not a door 
closed in their faces. Money, clothing, shoes, sox, stockings, flour, meal, 
meat, coffee and sugar were given by merchants and house-wives. 


The next day, a two-horse wagon “loaded to the guards” pulled out of 
Main St., over ice and snow for a deserving but afflicted little mountain 
home, under an escort of “Boy Scouts”. 


LE S ER RE E E EERE E LOL OTT 
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Boy Scout Department $ 


- Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


Every Boy Scout in gie and every boy who wants to be a Scout, should have 
a Scout Manual. This Took tells all about forming a company and gives all the | 
rules for the company when formed, as well as many other things Boy Scouts must H 
know. I am glad to say that I have been able to get this Manual for our Scout | 
readers who wish one. There is a slight requirement attached to my sending it, 
however, so if every boy who wants a Manual will write me I will let him know 
how to get one WITHOUT A CENT OF COST TO HIMSELF. Our Manuals | 
are all handsomely cloth bound. 


HIS is just the season for “scouting”, and it is wonderful to think of the 

many, many boys all over the country who are enjoying the life in scout 

camps and in many scout hikes during the long bright summer days. I 

like to think of these boys, and am sure all must be interested in what I 
wrote last month of a real scout, Captain von Berg, who is also anxious for our 
boys to know something of his life as a scout. His picture was published last 
month, and now I want to give you just a peep at the inside of his Scout Lodge. 
He sent me this picture so that I might show it to all our Boy Scout readers, and 
it repays a good long look, too. Maybe some of you have a magnifying or reading 
glass; if so, you will like to look carefully at the pictures in Captain yon Berg’s Bi 
Scout Lodge, when you hear what he says about these pictures and “trophies”. | 
Captain von Berg writes: 


“This is a photograph of my Lodge, showing a few trophies of the chase col- 
lected while I was engaged as a real scout in the Far West, against many hostile 
Indian tribes. The large oil painting in the center is the product of my own hand 
and brush, also the rest of the paintings. The scenery is on the upper Yellowstone 
river; it is a beautiful valley called ‘Indian Basin’, and was once the tramp way 
of the great herd of buffaloes as they traveled from British Columbia through this 


gap in the mountains to Montana, Wyoming, and as far south as Texas, to spend 
their winters. . All the other relics have been collected by myself and every one of 
them has a little history telling how much fun and danger I had, and how much, 
if any, the other fellow had! But I have now the satisfaction of showing their 
heads, hides and scalps! I shall try and find time to write you a story as to the 
real scouting ; indeed, I could tell you many a one much better than I could write 4 
it, but I'll try to write it for you Boy Scouts some day.” rI 


Boy Scouts as Couriers to Confederate Veterans 


i i the great Reunion of Confederate Veterans held in Macon, Georgia, in May, 
four hundred Boy Scouts acted as couriers of the information department 
and spent their time escorting visitors from point to point in the city and vicinity. 
The boys encamped at the grounds where the veterans themselves were lodged, 
and were on hand day and night to serve the old soldiers. A party of forty 
marched to Macon, Ga., from Dublin, Ga., to reinforce the local. scouts, and the 
uniformed boys were a familiar and welcome sight to all, both veterans and oth- 
ers. The boys received high praise from the officers of the John B. Gordon Camp. 


Camp Fire Girls 


O" course, with all that is being done and said about Boy Scouts, there must 
be something equally useful in the way of an organization for girls, and in 
order to meet this need there has been organized an association called “Camp Fire 
Girls.” It is daily growing in popularity until very recently it was found neces- 
sary to establish headquarters for the association in New York City. The address 7 
of this office is 118 E. 28th street, New York, and full information will pe fur- 
nished there as to the details of the work for girls. 

The laws of thé order are: Seek beauty, give service, pursue knowledge, be 
trustworthy, hold on to health, glorify work, be happy. . The watchwords are 
WORK, HEALTH, LOVE. i 

Our girls could have no better guide for life than just these very attributes, 
and as the future of our race depends largely on the character of our women, both 
the girls themselves and their parents and directors must welcome eagerly and 
cordially an organization which seeks to uplift all girls, and to do it through the 
medium of a happy, helpful and entertaining association. 


“The Flowering Reed Society” 


UT there are many other ways in which girls can come together even without 
a “camp fire” association. For instance, a clever band of girls have written 
me from Michigan and the letter tells its own story. So here it is: 


“In looking over UNCLE Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE the other evening at our 
club meeting we saw your article about the Dixie Junior, and we voted to write 
you and ask for admittance to your circle. 3 

“There are eight girls belonging to the club, and our work at present is 
making a quilt which is to be sold at the meeting of the Lake Union Conference, 
which is held in the Adventist church at Battle Creek. The money which we re- 
ceive is to be sent to the foreign missions. . 

. “We will be very glad to hear from you and will also be very glad to receive 
the pins and certificates. Yours truly, 
“THE GIRLS OF THE FLOWERING REED.” 


Now this is a splendid plan, and I have already sent “The Flowering Reed” @ 
way to make all the money the band needs. I hope there are other plants just 
like this one which needs help, so that I may give it. But of course I must be told — 
about them, so remember to write, if you need money, to 


SARA D. HALLEY, Uncte Remus’s HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


OPEN HOUSE 


. Women a Hundred Years Ago 

66 ELIVER me from the restless, ambitious 
woman of today,” said a young man, 
“She is not happy herself and she can- 
not make a home happy. Why cannot 

women be as they were a century ago—sweet and 

contented ?” 

Were they contented. The germ of unrest—the 
germ of growth and progress was working in them 
then. It had to sprout to develop and it was 
nature’s plan that it should. Nature, if given time, 
will right all wrongs. The women of a century 
ago felt the narrowness, the injustice, the depen- 
dance of their lot. They longed for a broadening 
of opportunity and liberty. From longing they be- 
gan to strive for it. The freedom and opportunity 
that has come to them has been won, in a great 
part, by their own efforts—the agitation of their 
women leaders. 

The women of a century ago! Have you really 
an understanding of what their condition was—in 
enlightened countries, of course? In no country 
at that time did a married woman have any right 
to her person, her property, her children, her wages, 
her food, her clothing, or her religion. Yes, her 
religion. The courts decided that no matter what 
a woman’s religious belief might be, she must 
teach her children the creed of their father. 

A woman’s individuality was suppressed by her 
dependant condition and her narrow education. 
Nearly every avenue of self-support was closed to 
her by law or by custom. She could have no in- 
struction on industrial lines; she could not indulge 
in athletic exercises: therefore, she was kept in- 
competent and physically delicate. The schools and 
the press of that day gave her no information how 
to preserve her health and that of her children, or 
how to keep her home sanitary. Yet marriage 
was made her one goal. She must marry or become 
the much-ridiculed old maid. 

She paid taxes, however. Always when she had 
property she was taxed to carry out the laws and 
the state plans in which she had no part. This is 
still her privilege. In New York, women pay over 
a billion dollars of taxes, yet they have no voice 
as to the way their money shall be spent. 

But the women of the past had no legal right 

to their children. The husband could take them 
from her and have them brought up by some one 
else. He could will an unborn child to another 
than its mother. Such wills are on record. The 
money which they mutually earned and saved, he 
controlled while he lived, and at his death he 
could will half of it away from her, while at her 
death, he inherited her earnings. 
- The laws in regard to women are changing. In 
fourteen states wives are co-equal with their hus- 
bands as guardians of their children. Also they 
may control their own earnings. These and other 
concessions, it is claimed by suffragists, have been 
wrung from men law-makers by persistent appeal 
and agitation on the part of women. But was it 
not inevitable that in time the other half of hu- 
manity should some day come into their own? 

The impulse of right, the impetus of growth can- 
not be stopped, however it may be checked for a 
time. 

ve ye ye 


Clams Vs. Children 


OW slow are the governments of the world in 
recognizing the practical value of children. 
It seems hard for them to realize that children are 
the material out of which the future social and 
political fabric is to be woven, therefore, should 


be studied and improved as they are studying and 
bettering the live stock and the plant crops of the 
country. Legislators readily vote large appropria- 
tions for eradicating the boll weevil, hog cholera, 
and the apple borer, but they are shy of giving a 
small sum to be used in distributing circulars or 
paying lecturers to instruct home-makers how to 
use sanitary measures to preserve the health of the 
family, how to cook wholesomely and to keep house 
with greater economy and comfort. 

We are told that in the South there are sixty- 
three thousand illiterate children. Some are em- 
ployed in shops and factories where their growth 
of mind and body is recessarily stunted. Mean- 
time, the colored child goes to school. A commis- 
sioner of education was overwhelmed with ridicule 
when he asked for three thousand dollars to study 
certain conditions of child life. After the appro- 
priation committee had laughed him down they 
proceeded to vote an appropriation of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to be used in improving the breed of 
clams that these should produce better shells for 
the pearl button makers. The child had no show- 
ing beside the clam. 

A clever Colorado woman, who is President of 
the Election Commission in Denver, says: “The 
way to have sound apples is to spray and kill the 
worm in the bud; the way to have a sound, fine 
manhood and womanhood is to throw around the 
children the sacred aegis of government, which is 
now extended to the pig-sty and the hen-coop. 

ye ye yE 
The Passing of the Serenade 

HE passing of sentiment has been frequently 

noted. The serenade, the most distinctive ex- 
pression of sentiment, is falling not only into dis- 
use but into disrepute. On a moonlit night last 
May a group of the golden youth of a Georgia town 
were arrested as “disorderlies” and fined ten dol- 
lars each for serenading the girl graduates of a 
young ladies’ seminary. Not many years ago the 
good-by serenade to the college girls would have 
been regarded as the correct thing. A serenade was 
considered as an appropriate and refined compli- 
ment to a public man or a popular young lady. 
Even when the music was not good it was listened 
to graciously, and very rarely was a grouchy papa 
known to throw a boot-jack at the disturber of 
his slumbers. 

There are very few grandmothers of today who 
cannot remember the thrill with which, when girls, 
they started up in bed, awakened by the notes of 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


I NEVER CARED FOR MUCH OF A MANSION—PILE 
WITH A PILLARED FRONT. RATHER SOME COOL 
LITTLE IVIED COTTAGE, HALF LOST IN A RAM- 
BLING WAY AMONG VINES AND FLOWERS AND 
SHRUBS—WHERE THE PINE TREES SING AND THE 
CEDARS COMMUNE, AS THE BIRDS GO SLEEPILY 
TO REST. 

JUST A PLACE TO CALL HOME. SOMEWHERE TO 
HOUSE MY PICTURES AND BOOKS, TO LET IN THE 

’ LIGHT AND KEEP OUT THE COLD—THAT’S ALL 


IN THE WORLD I WANT. 
* * * + 


AND JUST POSSIBLY—A SWEETHEART 


THAT, 
WHOSE BEAUTIFUL FACE SHOULD BEAR THE 
HALO OF MOTHERHOOD. 


—ANONY MOUS. 
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Every human Soul has the germ of some 
flower within; and they would blossom if 
they could find sunshine and free air to ex- 
pand tt.—Mrs. Child. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


guitar and flute and manly voices under their win- 
dows. It was de rigeur to keep as still as a mouse, 
but often they disobeyed the etiquette of the sere- 
nade and through parted curtain or blind waved 
a white arm or dropped a flower in token of their 
appreciation. When public men were serenaded 
they invariably threw up a window or stepped out 
on a balcony and made a speech—generally a flow- 
ery speech, for the public men of that day were 
guilty of sentiment. They did things—expensive 
things, sometimes—through the promptings of pure 
sentiment. When President Tyler married Miss 
Gardner, Henry Clay invited the entire minstrel 
company of “Sammy” Sanford to go to the White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., and give a series of enter- 
tainments as a compliment to the bridal party. On 
leaving the springs, after performing every day 
for a week, Mr. Clay presented the manager of the 
troupe with a thousand dollars in addition to their 
pay. President Tyler placed carriages at their dis- 
posal and sent them to Vicksburg, Tenn., to play 
for James K. Polk and his wife. They opened the 
entertainment with a serenade, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Polk invited them to generous refreshments of 
wine and cake. 

The same minstrels were soon afterwards recip- 
ients of a memorable serenade in Philadelphia. A 
company had been playing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
with great success. The minstrels at once put on 
the stage a “Rebuke to Uncle Tom” written by 
Sanford, who represented the plantation and slave 
life in the South as he had seen it. The “Rebuke” 
was enthusiastically received. At the close of the 
series of performances, the players were compli- 
mented by a torchlight procession in their honor, 
were presented an elegant solid silver service of 
thirty pieces and were given a mammoth serenade. 
The leaders in this generous expression of senti- 
ment being a body of young collegiates from the 
South, called “The Student League”. : 

The serenade under milady’s window was always 
sentimental. Only tender music was played and 
only love songs were sung. The favorite serenade 
songs were: “My Love Lies Dreaming,” “Kathleen 
Mavourneen”, “I’d Offer Thee This Hand of Mine,” 
“Sleeping I Dream, Love”, and Shelly’s exquisite 
serenade, “I Awoke From Dreams of Thee”. If the 
young lady’s betrothal had recently been announced, 
tender regret was wakened in her breast by sing- 
ing, “Go, Forget Me”, or “They Have Given Her to 
Another”, or “Pride Must Teach Me to Forget”. 
But all this is of the past. Would-be serenaders to- 
day are rounded up by the city guardians and fined. 
Alas, poor sentiment. . 


y y y 


Is Chere a Latter-Day Woman Her Superior? 
ECENTLY, a woman speaker in extolling the 
woman of today, said: “It is wonderful how 
women have gone forward. .Doubtless, our great- 
grandmothers were good housekeepers and loyal 
wives. As mothers, they heeded Solomon’s advice 
and did not spare the slipper. Some of them were 
praised as ‘accomplished’, meaning they could play 
on the piano, and speak a little French, but there 
is no record that. these respected ancestresses of 
ours were efficient in the all-around way of our 
women of today, who are not only clever home- 
keepers, intelligent companions to their husbands 
and capable of wisely training their children, but 
are useful factors in the social and intellectual life 
about them. Looking back into our country’s his- 
tory I cannot recall an American woman who was 
all of this.” ; 
The speaker’s backward vision could not have 
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this summer by using Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 
—It will prevent the 
torment and annoyance of 


Even though you have a delicate, 
sensitive skin, you can enjoy the 
exhilaration of outdoor life without 
aed fear of torturing after-effects, if you 
will use this dainty snow white cream 
before and after exposure. 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


is delightfully cooling and refreshing 
pas a and will almost immediately soothe 
Ho ig and soon heal parched skin, roughened 
and irritated by sun, wind or dust. 

Just try Hinds Cream this summer and enjoy 
the vacation outings free from the skin troubles 

and discomforts so annoying in hot weater. 
Hinds Cream is sold 
Hinds everywhere, Hinds 
Cold Liquid Cream in 
bottles, 50c. Hinds 
Cream Cold Cream in large 
in tubes tubes, 25c, or sent 
postpaid by us. Drop 
2 5c us a postal and we'll 
send Free a trial bot- 

we and tube. 


A. S. HINDS 31 West Street Portland, Me. 
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been very clear, or she would have seen in her own state—Connecticut—a 
woman, who, though living a century and a half ago, would serve as a model 
for the most up-to-date womanly woman of today.’ Sarah Pierpont was the 
wife of Johnathan Hdwards, the distinguished preacher, educator and author, 
who is still called “the greatest American”. His greatness would not have 
made itself manifest had it not been for his wife, as he was the most unprac- 
tical of mortals—a high thinker and dreamer, who took no thought of the 
morrow. Strong mentally, he needed one to lean upon in the walk of life. 
Sarah Pierpont was extremely beautiful, gracious and graceful, classically 
learned and instinctively a home-maker. She was only sixteen when she became 
the wife of a man of genius and small salary, an only son, who had been ad- 
vised and ministered to by a mother and ten sisters. It was a perilous respon- 
sibility, but she bore it with grace and wonderful success. She was her hus- 
band’s helper in his work. He usually spent thirteen hours in his study, writ- 
ing, reading and thinking. He gave no time to the social duties of his church, 
that task devolved on her. She gave her eleven children a home instruction 
that fitted them to enter college and she entertained the distinguished men 
whom her husband’s fame drew to her home, so happily, that one of these— 
George Whitfield—one of the founders of Methodism, said of her home, that it 
was an earthly paradise, and of herself, that he would ask of heaven no greater 
worldly gift than such a wife. 

That her home was so harmonious was due, her biographers say, primarily 
to the perfect understanding that existed between husband and wife, and to 
the lofty ideals of life and conduct which animated both; and secondly, to the 
high estimate in which she held a domestic career. In her hands lay the man- 
agement of the family finances and the general administration of the house- 
hold. And very clever she had to be at it, for there was never much money and 
sometimes none at all. It was said of her that she studied economy as a re- 
ligious duty, bearing in mind the words of Christ, that ‘nothing be lost”. Her 
children early became her helpers, and perhaps she may have had a servant, 
a negro slave, for the New England States were slave-holding in that day; yet, 
she, herself, spun and wove, and for 22 years there was always a baby in the 
house. They lived simply as befitted their slender means and the temperate, 
studious habits of the house-master, yet we are told that “what they lacked 
in means of display they made up in gentle manners and good taste.” 

Of Mrs. Edward’s methods of governing her children we are told that it 
was full of tact and wisdom, characterized by cheerfulness, gentle and pleasant 
words, reproof given quietly, appeals to reason, and when necessary, punish- 
ment given in a loving and sorrowing spirit. All eleven of the children grew 
up to maturity—healthy and happy—most of them living to old age, respected 
and loved. 

How many women of today, with all that higher education, greater free- 
dom in life and work, and labor-saving appliances, have done for women, can 
parallel themselves with Sarah Pierpont Edwards, who lived 150 years ago? 


v ve ve 
Beauty is nature’s brag, and must be shown . . . 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship.—MILTON. 
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Complexion 


n u Happiness Road, By Way of Meadow Brook. 
A Wife for Companionship 


The Morning Serenade 


EN I was a girl it would never have been predicted of me that I would be- 

come a “chicken fiend,” as the ardent poultry raiser is now called. But be- 
hold me now, operating two incubators aad taking a real little girl’s delight in 
hunting hens’ nests, even climbing into the barn ioft to find the weil-hidden treas- 
ures. The singing, the cackling, the crowing ~ ọ longer annoy mc. Ther are a 
morning serenade to my ears. 

In spite of the protracted. rains of last May, we are going to have good < “ns 
and, oh! oceans of Georgia watermelons. Come out to Rural Retreat, Open 
House friends, and sample them in the good old summer time. You can wander 
through the orchards and the meadow, wade in the clear pebbly brook. drin% in 
the pure, pine-scented air and feel glad that you are alive. I have a loveiy place 
for a summer resort—capital only is wanting to shape it as I wish; but anyway, 
I can enjoy it and feel that it is the sweetest, dearest spot on the globe. 

“Perplexed Wife,” I wish I knew how to advise you. Of course many will 
say your duty is to make the best of your uncongenial surroundings, but per- 
sonally my native independence would lead me to rebel—and—yes—run away— 
for a while at least—and give that derelict husband an opportunity to find out 
whether he loved me well enough to cease neglecting me. I don’t believe in a 
woman's taking all that comes her way without a murmur or a struggle to make 
a change in her lot. A little vacation might do wonders in the way of making a 
rift in the domestic cloud and showing the silver lining. 

In the days of sweet girlhood I belonged to the Household band of the dear 
Sunny South, and it gives me pleasure to think I may be among you again. 

; AGNES OF RURAL RETREAT. 


S° Mr. Henry Van Allen is a bachelor, and feels the need of companionship— 
wants to be told where he may find a nice colony in the South that he may 
set up his roof tree in its midst and get friendly with his neighbors. Why not 
get married, Mr. Van Allen? If you should discover that colony and fold your 
wings in the nest and find the lively wife of your neighbor “companionable,” 
some busy body (they exist in the best regulated’ colonies) might whisper “‘affin- 
ity” in her husband’s ear, and you would need to uproot that rooftree and seek 
companionship elsewhere. Better get a comrade of your very own—a wife. You 
are old enough to choose wisely. Don’t catch one that hasn’t grown her pin 
feathers; when she does grow them she may want to fly from you to perch on 
some younger support. Don’t marry for beauty, youth or money—but just for 
what you say you want—friendship and good comradeship. 

As for colonies: Yes, there are a number of them in the South. Georgia has 
them in her mountain section, around Gainesville, and by the sea, near Bruns- 
wick. Alabama has several industrial colonies, beside the notable one on the 
coast — Fairmont, I believe it is called. Florida has her famous Koreshan 
Colony, on two islands near’ the extreme southern coast; also there is a New 
Thought Colony at Lake Helen, and one or two industrial (farming) colonies 
near Chipley, in West Florida. We, here.in the middle section, have room for 
dozens of colonies. I live on a farm of more than a thousand acres, eighteen 
miles south of Thomasville. The land is partly cleared and partly heavily tim- 
bered, high and dry, fertile, intersected by streams, and convenient to schools, 
churches, grist and saw mills, and a sociable little town. Papa says he wishes a 
hundred or more good people would colonize on his place. He would sell them 
land cheap, for raising corn, cotton, sweet potatoes, pecans, and sugar cane. We 
girls of the neighborhood are real companionable. We know how to cook, sew 
on buttons, keep house and cheer up men folks generally. Get up your colony, 
Mr. Van Allen, and come on. 

Florida. LULA W. 


Shall a Poor Man Marry an Heiress? 


S something to roll like a sweet morsel underneath the tongue, the word 

“heiress” has many claims for consideration. Every man would like, of 
course, to make a fortune for himself, but finding that he can’t there may come 
a time in his life when the opportunity to win the affections of a maid with a 
million wouldn’t be clubbed out of the yard. I myself have of late been thinking 
of studying the art of motoring in the hope that I might get a position in the 
family of some rich man as chauffeur, and in the course of events elope with his 
daughter. Te only reason I haven’t acted upon this suggestion is that it is still leap 
year, and it isn’t my rove, and, furthermore, I read once of a man making a mistake 
and eloping with the housemaid instead of the heiress herself. Errors of this nature 
are likely to prove aggravating, and I do not wish to be thus victimized. 

Even when heiresses are gotten in due course, in the regulation manner, they are 
likely to prove white elephants on the husband's hands. I might cite the instance of a 
member of my sex drawing about my income, which is something less than ten thou- 
sand a year, who married a member of a rich family. One difficulty lay in the fact that 
he didn’t marry a daughter of wealth, but a niece who had been brought up in her 
uncle’s home, so while she had no prospects herself, she had all the tastes of those to 
the manor born. The husband in question is perfectly willing to assume his own bur- 
dens, and as salaries go in this world he probably has no complaint to make, but how 
is any man to keep up. with the best intentioned champagne tastes on a beer salary? 
He can’t afford a maid for his wife, so she is compelled to go with the baby to the park, 
and one day a wicked policeman tried to flirt with her. How could he tell that the 
pretty young woman with the baby was the baby’s mama? He wasn’t to blame—he 
was only trying to make the life of some one else more pleasant. 

Another aggravation connected with being in the near-rich class is that one’s 
wealthy relatives will make the most grotesquely inappropriate gifts. Some of the 
gifts in that household would make a professional humorist laugh. And when the rent 
is coming due and bills have been heavy, it is not exactly conducive to unmixed joy to 
see the florist’s wagon drive up and drop off twenty-five dollars’ worth of American 
Beauties, with the compliments of the sender. Of course, the young fellow is lucky to 
have a wife willing to try to make the best of what seems to her like abject poverty— 
a good many are not built that way, and there is no reason why they should be built 
that way. On general principles, there are two suggestions to be made to thesyoung 
man who has not made a selection from among his Leap Year proposals. He shouldn’t 
marry the heiress, for there will be trouble, sure, and he shouldn’t marry the one who 
is not an heiress because he couldn’t support her. The best thing for him to do is to 
apologize to his landlady for complaining about the food, and pay two weeks rent in 
advance still further to prove his good intentions. My observation leads me to believe 
that the great trouble with matrimony is that there is sure to be a woman in the case 
somewhere. This is likely to cause trouble. Except for this, it is a good thing. 

Washington, D. O. F. L. ORTON. 


How Her Disposition Was Ruined 


HE was born sweet and happy,was little Elia, my neighbor's daughter, but she had 

an eyen half dozen older brothers and sisters who were full of thoughtless, frolissome 
spirits that an invalid mother found it impossible to restrain. They found great fun 
in teasing the shy little sister, to whom they gave ludicdous nicknames, that had refer- 
ence to her red hair (it was really bronze), her turn-up nose, her pigeon toes, and her 
little lisp. At first she tried to laugh when she was teased, then she cried, then she 
grew angry and resentful; finally, she became sullen and reticent. Her once sweet 
expression was changed into a look of crossness and defiance. 

When she was thirteen—a critical age—a tradesman’s son, who delivered groceries 
in a wheelbarrow, gave her some melon seed. On being planted a gourd vine came up 
among the melons. The teasing brothers and sisters rang changes on Blia’s “sweet- 
heart,” his wheelbarrow and the gourd vine. One evening when a party of young people 
were in the parlor one of Elia’s sisters, seated at the piano, sang what she called “The 


Sad Ballad of a Delayed Elopement,” representing the elopement to be that of Elia ~ 


and the grocery boy in the wheelbarrow—which unluckily broke down. I remember 
one yerse : 


“Will that wheelbarrow never be mended? 
The weeping maiden cries; 

And the wind in her gourd vine bower 
All mournfully replies.” 


Elia ran from the room in a passion of anger and mortification. The next day she 
was ill with a fever that developed into typhoid. Her delirious talk caused the thought- 
less brothers and sisters to realize the wrong they had done her, but their change of 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


conduct came too late to redeem her sensitive nature from the taint of morbid 
bitterness that had been given it. 

HELEN’S REVENGE.—The mother of one of my friends knew the witty, eccen- 
tric Oliver Prince, who figures so largely in Judge Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, 
and who really wrote the humorous sketch stolen by Thomas Hardy, England’s 
famous novelist, and sandwiched into one of his best known stories. It is called, 
I think, “The Drum Major”. Oliver Prince was a frequent visitor to the home 
of the lady I speak of. . He was an incorrigible tease and thoughtlessly delighted 
to torment the timid little daughter of the house, then a child of six. He saluted 
her with his courtliest bows, offered his arm (he was very tally and introduced 
her as his predestined bride—to be crowned with the honor of his name as 
soon as she had left off long pantalets. His favorite time for teasing her was at 
the breakfast table. While she was buttering her waffle and hoping in her 
trembling little heart to escape his notice, he would lay down his knife and fork 
and apostrophize in this grandiloquent fashion: “Look at the young woman! 
See how unappreciative she is of the high destiny that awaits her as my bride- 
to-be, partaker of my name, fame and fortune. Look up, Helen, fairer than thy 
es aa of Troy, and show these mere mortals that I have made no unworthy 
choice.” , 

After this, the crispest of waffles lost its appetizing quality, and often tears 
dropped amidst the butter. The child grew to hate the brilliant, thoughtless 
wit. One day, when he was asleep in his chair after too close attention to the 
decanter on the sideboard, she yielded to an impulse of revenge, and seizing a 
sharp pair of scissors cut off hal€ of the long, glossy, black whiskers which were 
his pride. Her heart failed her before she had completed her sartorial ven- 
geance. She was crying over her wickedness when he awoke, and could only 
sob, “I did it to pay you back.” “You were right, high-born Helen, and I for- 
give you,” he said, with a sudden sense of the wrong he had done the child. 

North Carolina. EXLIANOR GATES. 


The Sorghum Mill as an Instance 


S to the aims of socialism, L. V., Crawfordsville, Ga., has been misinformed. 

His or her ideas are those of Christian Communism, which have proven im- 
possible, but which are still represented to be those of socialism by its enemies. 
Socialism aims, above all things, to give each man all which he produces by 
labor, but to eliminate rent, interest and profit through co-operative capital. A 
head official of the Post Office Department is paid many times what a rural car- 
rier receives, and did both of these, in spending their incomes, receive the benefit 
of similar co-operation in other lines of work, they could purchase vastly more 
than at present. A simple illustration of the working of socialism is afforded by 
the common sorghum mill, which is owned by one farmer, and for the use of 
which each of his neighbors will give one-sixth of the molasses he makes. If 
those who rented this mill owned it together, each would save one entire crop 
every six years, and the mill, itself, last indefinitely. 

Students of human development now realize that the lazy and shiftless are 
sick, and must be cured, and are more often made so by long hours and hard 
labor, or the poverty incident to enforced idleness. Today, the vast majority 
work from daylight until dark to solve the food and clothing problem. Socialism 
would give these things to a man witli a minimum of effort and pave the way 
to higher things. NORMAN D. LIPPINCOTT. 

Canton, North Carolina. 


‘God's Noblest Work”, —the Man | Would Marry 


AT kind of a man would I like to marry? Well, first of all, an honest 

man, who, the poets tell us, is “the noblest work of God.” A man one can 
trust—is he not far preferable to live with, dear girls, to the handsome man, 
the fascinating man or the brilliant genius that some of you covet for a Prince 
Charming? Give me the man who possesses a fine sense of honor, and who lifts 
his moral being above the sordid commercialism of the day. 

He has strong convictions and courage to stand by them — this ideal mate 
of nine. He is brave for truth in social life and in church and state. He dares 
to be himself rather than blindly follow the crowd. Above all he can not be 
bought. His life-rule is that laid down by the Master. He stands firm on the 
earth, but he has caught a glimpse of the Immaterial—the glory of the Infinite. 
He believes there is a divine plan in the universe, and instances of crime and of 
suffering do not shake this belief, because God’s great plans are not to be meas- 
ured by our finite intelligence. He is ambitious, but not grasping. He purposes 
to make his life count for all it can compass. Has he a temper? He would be 
but a man of straw if he had not. He has sufficient temper to preserve his self- 
respect and to resent being imposed on, but he has learned the great lesson of 
self-control. He knows how to keep sweet-natured in the midst of perplexing 
cares and problems. His disposition is sunny and cordial. His life is clean, his 
conscience untroubled, his heart full of kindness, his head full of common sense. He 
may not be an ardent advocate of “votes for women,” but he gladly admits that women 
have rights which are not recognized in law—that they possess intelligence and capa- 
bility and should be allowed as full scope for the exercise of these as is allowed to their 
brother man. He looks upon woman as man’s comrade, helper, inspirer, and accords 
her that deference, protection and regard which a true woman values more than pas- 
sionate love. 

I don’t know whether this dream mate of mine is tall or short, dark or fair, Demo- 
erat or Republican, or with what religious denomination he may be allied, but he must 
be honorable, brave, high-principled and unbuyable; he must be tender, rey~:ential 
and just to women. 

Georgia. B PP: 
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The Old Books and the New 


Not long ago it was my lot to open the green baize doors of an ancient roomy walnut 
book-ease, filled from bottom to top with books, many of them novels in old-fash- 
ioned, faded bindings. ‘Oh, what a good time I shall have!” I thought. “I will find 
here in this treasure trove the dear old books I devoured when I was a child, and have 
ever since longed to renew my friendship with.” 

I was staying in a quiet old country house hidden among big trees. Rain pattered 
on the leaves every day, and iny hostess took naps between her leisurely superinten- 
dence of her slow but capable negro help. I could read as much as I liked, and I took 
an armful of old once-read novels from the shelves of the ancient book-case. But alas! 
though I pored over their yellow pages, I failed to find the charm that had held me 
spellbound in bygone days.. Some of them were tedious, the scenery descriptions and 
the stilted conversations; others were unreal and inartistic, the characters mere pup- 
pets, the thrilling situations impossible. The “Romance of the Forest”, “Children of 
the Abbey”, “Scottish Chiefs”, “Days of Bruce”, even “Ivanhoe”—and “The Pirates” 
—failed to make me lose myself in the story or the characters. 

Was not the change in me rather than in the books? I had outgrown them. My 
heart, and brain had insensibly kept pace with the changing thought and literary ex- 
pression of the time. I put the musty old novels and books of travel back on the dusty 
shelves and hunted up a modern story—fresh, crisp, with rapid movement, and written 
with the art that disguises art. It was dashed with humor and permeated with a 
delicate, wholesome moral like the perfume of violets. “Give me the books of today,” 

said, “be these novels, books of travel and biography or of religion and philosophy. 
They may be lighter, but they are not less strong; strength does not depend on weight, 
and they are greatly more concise, vivid and artistic.” This is just an idea. I would 
like to know the opinion of other members of the Open House. 

Sweet Home Cottage, Virginia. 


John Smtth and Bill Jones 


$g V., my dear brother, you are mistaken when you sal that socialism teaches that 

* all men are equal. Socialism does not seek to make men equal; this is impossible 
—also undesirable. It does not seek to divide existing wealth—this would bring about 
chaos. It would deprive no man of the fruits of his labor, but secure to each one the 
product of his toil. It would not destroy private property in personal use, or break up 
the home or interfere with any man’s religion. It seeks to secure for every one an 
equal opportunity to develop his or her capacity to its fullest extent. Socialism does 
claim, however, that great existing inequalities in wealth and conditions are not pri- 
marily due to differences in natural capacity, but to law-made special privileges, and 
that laws and customs take away from the masses a large portion of their product and 
turn it over to a few capitalists. 


NINA CROFT. 


As a simple instance, suppose that John Smith sees a nice piece of vacant land. 


He has twenty-five dollars, which his father obtained by selling mean whiskey to the 
Indians. He takes this money to the proper official and gets a legal title to the land. 
Meanwhile other John Smiths secure titles to all other vacant land in the vicinity. 

hen along comes Bill Jones looking for a place to farm. “This is my land,” John 
Smith tells him. “I bought it, but you may cultivate it if you will give me a third of 
what you make.” Bill agrees, but now he must have a horse and plow. Tom Brown 
comes up and says Bill may use his horse and plow if he will give him a third of what 
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he makes, and unable to do better, Bill agrees to this. Two-thirds of the product of 
his labor has been pledged. He works hard, while John and Tom loaf around. When 
the crop is made all three share alike. Now, if a socialist had a ruling in the matter, 
he would propose*to give John back his twenty-five dollars, buy Tom’s horse and plow 
and set all three men to work. ; 

If socialism were in power, this would be the political condition of things. A gov- 
ernment in which all the officials should be subject to the will of the entire people, a 
government which should own and operate all the industries of the country—first, the 
railroads, then the great corporations should be taken over, the factories, and the large 
plants. All the machinery of production and distribution would be organized by the 
government into a state of high efficiency. Everything would be made for use and 
beauty, not because it could be sold at a profit. All workers would be in the employ 
of the government which would assure them the full value of their toil. 

This may be practical, and it may not. It depends chiefly upon the general average 
of intelligence and good will. Every one must acknowledge that existing conditions 
call for a reform; it is up to those who fear socialism to suggest some better method. 

Asheville, North Carolina. A. G. MILLER. 


When Doctors Disagree 


(MEHE two doctors of the Open House (one a reverend doctor, I believe) have been 
talking interestingly concerning the future life. They did not agree—doctors sel- 
dom do—and I, who am not a doctor, must beg leave to disagree with both. Dr. Botts 
believes that we are free moral agents. I can not accept this as true. We are enslaved 
by heredity—by the inheritance of a tendency to do Wrong, handed down from Adam. 
We have the promise of Christ that this tendency may be overcome.and we may be 
divinity strengthened to live according to the high but simple plan set forth by the 
Master. As to future punishment, God has said: “All souls are mine.” And again, He 
says: “The soul that sinneth shall die’ Not live in future, but die. It is explained 
by learned scholars that the word Hades does not mean a place of torture, but one of 
mystery and darkness—of ‘‘covering up”. The Valley of Gehena, which is used to sym- 
bolize “hell”, was not a place of torture, but of cremation. The city refuse was burned 
there, also the bodies of executed criminals. 

We are scripturally told that Christ was the end of the law. so that now we are 
under the promise—we are up for election. According to’Paul, those who possess the 
assurance that they shall live after death have it because by their own free will (made 
free through Divine power) they have chosen to live in the way Christ has enjoined. 
These overcomers are, I believe, the only ones under trial at the present time. The 
rest of mankind—those who die without having sought or aspired after the true way 
of living—will in a future time come up for trial and judgment. We may read of this 
in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel’s prophecy. In due time those who have failed to 
walk in the strait and’ narrow path will be given another opportunity to find the 
true way of life. 

To J. A. Tetts I would say that we are told “the wages of sin is death’’—not neces- 
sarily eternal death: How the Creator and Judge metes out punishment, proportion- 
ing this to the offense, is something we do not understand, and no doubt it is not in- 
tended that we should know this and many other things, in this life, at least. The 
reason of God’s permitting of evil for a time is beyond our finite understanding, but 
we know it is part of a wise plan. Who are we that we should question Divine wis- 
dom? If those who are interested in the solution of Bible problems will communicate 
with me I will give them the address of a publisher of a set of impressive books in 
which they can find wonderful revelations of truth. 

Sharon, Washington. R. G. CASE. 
ye ye ve 


To Remove Iron-Rust from Fabrics 


S A REMOVER of iron-rust rice is not to be excelled. Not only does it bleach the 
recent stain, but even that of long standing. Boil a cupful of rice in two quarts of 
water for thirty minutes. Let it stand over night and strain through a cheesecloth. 
Soak the iron-rust for four or five hours, and then rinse in clear water. This will 
effectually remove rust stains, no matter how old they may be. 
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OUT-DOOR FURNITORE 


GENERATION ago the mere idea of considering 
furniture that could be used out of doors would 
have seemed a manifest absurdity, for our fore- 
bears were born and reared in the fallacy that 

“air”, fresh and pure, was often really hurtful to the hu- 
man body, while night air was regarded as a deadly poison 
even as short a time ago as two decades! How difficult it 
was to educate people to a proper understanding of the 
actual benefits to be derived from unlimited quantities of 
air or ozone, only the modern “health master” or physician 
can properly estimate. In the not too distant past a per- 
son with a cold in the head, with any lung or bronchial 
ill was carefully excluded from all contact with the out- 
side air and the home nurse made it a regular practice to 
stuff up all cracks and crevices in doors and windows to 
“protect” the patient from the possible touch of the one 
and only curative agency which is given to man in un- 
limited quantities. It would be amusing to know what 
these benighted persons would think to see severe pneu- 
monia cases treated on hospital roofs, or to watch their 
amazement when cases of tuberculosis were actually cured 
by unlimited fresh air alone! 

Today, all our reading tends to show the wonderful in- 
fluence of fresh air; even our fiction turns on the magic of 
it and one of the most charming of modern stories is “The 
Secret Garden”, by the always-delightful Mrs. Burnet, 
the whole scheme of the story being based on the wonders 
wrought by fresh air and sunshine. 

Naturally, with a better understanding of what Nature 
designed for man’s benefit, man himself has come to ihe 
point of using the good things provided for him, and the 
next step was to build porches, out-door sleeping apart- 
ments and sun parlors which add materially to the happi- 
ness as well as to the health of a household. 

Of course, these new apartments must be furnished, and 
while it is sometimes possible to adapt the furniture of 
the household to the needs of the porch, it is not usually 
the most satisfactory method. Heavy pieces of wood fur- 
niture should seldom be used on a porch; wood does not 
withstand weather, and sun is almost as harmful as rain 
to furniture of this sort. Wicker ware is light, pretty and 
more durable than ordinary woods, but this, too, cracks 
and breaks after a season or two of porch use. There 
seemed, therefore, a need for the manufacture of certain 
kinds of furniture which should be perfectly adapted to 
out-door uses. Even if a porch is roofed, rain and sun 
will beat in the sides and it is never expedient to be con- 
tinually clearing the porch of furniture when clouds look 
close. 


Furniture for In and Out Doors 

ERHAPS the most ideal piece of furniture, therefore, 

which can be devised for a porch and which, during 
cold weather could also be used in-doors, especially if 
reinforced with cushions, is furniture made of fiber. Such 
pieces are light, durable and sanitary; they are very easy 
to care for and are not the least hurt by heat or mois- 
ture, while the shapes and designs of fiber furniture are 
as varied as that to be found in any sort of wood. 

Then, too, it is really economical, for a piece of good 
fiber furniture is as much a domestic asset as a piece of 
old mahogany, and even if the original price is higher 
than asked for ordinary wicker, it is well worth while. 


An Ideal “Sun Parlor” 


N the picture shown here we have endeavored to give a 

clear idea of the way a sun parlor, porch, or even a 
room would look if furnished with the various designs of 
fiber articles. From the very nature of the material it 
is necessary that the different pieces should be hand-made, 
and their lines are simply luxurious. So simple and ar- 
tistic, conforming to the best taste and the most fashion- 
able form, the pieces are also beautiful. 

The table, with its deep, capacious pockets for papers 
and its generous proportions is really a most useful article 
for porches where papers are so hard to keep neatly 
folded. 


The various styles of lounging chairs, from the dainty 
ladies’ rocker to the deep-seated arm chair, with its ample 
sides and broad back, actually invite rest and relaxation, 
while the artistic flower stands and waste-baskets add 
just the home touch to a room or porch which is so charm- 
ing and so necessary to comfort and beauty. 


Good Taste 


ASTE in furniture is just as apparent as taste in 

dress, and the fiber furniture, like the mission fur- 
ture which we described some time ago, is in excellent 
taste as well as in ~erfectly good “style”. 

The fiber furniture, too, is here to stay; as long as out- 
door life is demanded by physicians. This demand, when 
met by the individual, soon becomes a habit, and the habit 
creates a need, so it is safe to predict that the subject of 
out-door furniture is one which will carry its special ap- 
peal to many homes. 


Additional Space In the Home 


is oe another and a most important advantage in util- 
izing a porch for practical purposes, is that it gives 
additional room space in the home. It often serves as a 
sort of over-flow for the crowded living room and cer- 
tainly throughout the mild months it can be used for all 
purposes that a family may need either for entertaining 
or for purely domestic uses. 

When a porch is so utilized there are, of course, the vital 
questions of screening during the day and lighting at night 
to be considered. The use of the wire screen is not always 
pleasant, for it does exclude the air and also often acts 
badly on the eyes when the porch is used for reading or 
sewing. 

There are many porch screens made of the various 
fibrous and porous materials designed to shield the porch 
from sun, while the latter can be used either of the 
straight drop kind, falling from ceiling to floor and made 
to be easily adjusted by ropes or of the regular extension 
variety as often screens a too sunny window. Screens 
of some sort, however, are indespensible to shut off the 
outside view when desired, as well as to serve as a pro- 
tection from a too insistent sunshine, or a sudden shower. 

To light 2 porch at night some ingenuity is often re- 
quired. If the home is lighted by electricity, it is easy 
to extend a long cord from the nearest bracket or chan- 
delier to the porch, if it is found too expensive to have 
the wiring carried out to the porch. But if there be no 
electric light and no way of having a gas-pipe laid a reg- 
ular old-fashioned lantern with a reflector at its back is 
excellent for lighting a porch. These are found in many 
styles and are more practical than an ordinary lamp, as 
the light remains clear and firm despite the stiffest breezes 
of a summer night. 


-Porch Recreation 


NOTHER feature which makes a comfortable porch 
almost indispensable to a household is the fact that 
it furnishes a delightful place in which every member of 
the family may indulge in whatever recreation appeals to 
each individuality. In the forenoon it makes an excellent 
general sitting room; in the afternoons it is an ideal spot 
for entertaining the neighborhood club, whether its pur- 
pose be whist, sewing or literary pursuits. While in the 
evenings it is a perfect haven of rest to the tired mascu- 
line members of the home who gather renewed strength 
from the cool out-door air. I think a wise “house-mothev” 
will provide specially comfortable settees upon which the 
husband and father may recline at full length without 
fear of “mussing” fancy pillows or soiling delicate up- 
holstery. This couch, like the other furniture, is most 
comfortable if made of a good quality fiber and, unlike 
the old-time wicker couches, it may be luxuriously coi- 
fortable in shape, size and structure. 
Swings, too, are a porch item which must not be over- 
looked. 
merely a question of taste as to the kind to be selected. 


These are of so many different makes that it is | 
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Among the Flowers 
Edited by JOHN C. SIMS 


: The Culture of the Chrysanthemum 


HE perfectly finished chrysanthemums are not the result of spas- 
modic efforts at culture. A faultless bloom of this Autumn Queen 
inspires hope. One is made to feel an indefinable something that 
fills him with renewed courage as the craving for the beautiful is 

satisfied when gazing upon a display of these Oriental immigrants. But 
they are not grown as are the jonquils, or buttercups, just planted. For 
months the plants should receive daily, hourly.attention; little attentions 
which seem useless, perhaps, but this constant care is the price of perfect 
blooms. Often I have compared chrysanthemum growing with character 
training in childten. It’s the little things attended to with intelligence, 
love and patience that insure success. 

Those who leave their old plants in the open ground during the winter 
have no trouble in planting cuttings early in the season, Most of the varie- 
ties are hardy in the South. The dirt should be drawn up around the 
plants before freezes come. Cuttings from plants wintered in the open 
ground are always full of vitality, the roots of the stock plants have been 
multiplying all winter, thus filling the soil with feeding rootlets. 

If cuttings were put out last month, as advised, all have a nice stock 
of plants ready for the blooming quarters. I have grown some beautiful 
blooms by allowing one sucker from each stock plant to grow on; all the 
others were pulled up and transplanted after having secured enough cut- 
tings for late plantings. Such plants, never suffering from a check, make 
very large specimens; this is the chief objection to them. By pinching 
persistently one can keep them somewhat in bounds. The first large blooms 
I ever saw, years ago, were grown from plants that had never received a 
stunt from the time they appeared in the spring. The grower was a busy 
housekeeper, with many tasks to perform, yet her garden was free from 
weeds and grass, her roses were ever in bloom and the annual ’mum dis- 
play was truly wonderful. Where one is not growing for mammoth blooms 
the natural method is really the best. The plants attain great size and 
will stand any amount of top dressing. One well-fed plant will produce 
two dozen blooms of fair size, which are really more natural-looking than 
those measuring nine or ten inches in diameter. 

Such plants should receive a top dressing of manure early in the spring, 
about the time the shoots appear; this will encourage vigorous growth. 
Light applications of bone meal about every six weeks will greatly aid the 
plants in making a short, jointed growth. It is not advisable to grow 
plants on the same ground more than three years. I know that some will 
say that one year is enough, but where one grows by the natural method, 
as I call it, the ease with which the same bed can be top-dressed with fer- 
tilizer and mulched each spring is too tempting to forego. 


HOSE who wish to grow large flowers for cutting or exhibition should 

plant out rooted cuttings in May or June. Chrysanthemums grown in 
pots should be planted at this time. I have grown beautiful blooms from 
cuttings put out in June and planted in the ground during the first days 
of July. Such plants rarely grow more than two feet in height, and they 
are especially desirable for pot culture. When transplanting from the 
sand to soil don’t allow the roots to become the least bit dry ; keep wet 
moss or thoroughly saturated paper over the roots. Keep the plants 
shaded during the hottest part of the day until renewed root action sets in. 
When putting out cuttings never let them wilt, if you would have the 
finest plants. Shade and water them, but give an abundance of pure air. 
There is a happy medium to strike; experiment until you succeed. When 
I take cuttings in quantities, I always have a bucket of water into which 
the cuttings are dropped as soon as cut off. 

Those who have no stock plants, or wish to obtain new varieties, can 
get them from the many florists, who grow plants for the catalog trade. 
They are very reasonable, some growers sending as many as twenty cut- 
tings for one dollar. 

A heavy, well-drained soil is ideal for chrysanthemum culture; the 
ideal fertilizer is cow manure, which should be thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. Bone meal is good for top dressing. Make your ground 
fairly rich to begin with. Don’t let your plants make a too rapid growth. 
A short, stocky plant with shining green foliage is what one wants; such 
stock will produce blooms rivaling those in the florist window. During 
August commence to feed; this will make the bloom. Stable manure 
applied as a mulch is best in the beginning. As the water soaks through 
it, the various elements that make plants grow are carried to the roots. 
Liquid fertilizer made from manure is the standard food for all blooming 
plants. Apply every five or six days until the buds are unfolding. No 
more food should be given them. If you have any amount of water and 
love to work all the time, then there will be no special need of a mulch 
for your chrysanthemum bed, but if you want the greatest returns for the 
least labor, you will certainly keep the ground about your plants covered 
with something that will prevent a rapid drying out of your soil. This is 
economy, a word we Americans as a rule don’t know the meaning of. 


LL chrysanthemum plants require staking or supporting, especially 

where grown to a single stem with one bloom to the plant. Steel stakes 
can be purchased for a reasonable sum. They are inconspicuous and last 
for years. The best and cheapest support I’ve ever used were canes from 
the brake or swamp. You can yet them in any length desired and they 
cost nothing. A new supply is growing even now. Many commercial 
growers use imported cane stakes for lilies and other plants. Commence 
tying as soon as they get eighteen inches high. A little every day or two 
will consume but little time, and it will keep the plants looking neat and 
well cared for. Be sure to push the supports well into the ground. Noth- 
ing is more discouraging than to have a strong wind come in autumn and 
lay flat plants, stakes and all. This hardly ever occurs where the stakes 
were firmly anchored in the ground. Raffia or strips of cloth are the best 
tying materials. 

The most important thing about chrysanthemum growing is taking 
the buds. It is easy, but tedious. As we grow plants mostly in the open 
ground it is best to take the first bud—the crown. These buds appear 
generally in August. Of course all that have grown ’mums know that 
often buds will appear in June or May. These never amount to anything. 
I have taken buds in July, but often they fail to develop many petals. In 
other words, they go blind. Buds taken in August make the finest blooms. 
By taking buds, I mean removing all but the one selected to make the 
bloom on each stem. All the side shoots should be rubbed off, thus all the 
energy of the stem will be given to the development of one bloom. Don’t 
think that going over the plants one time will suffice—it’s only a begin- 
ning. Every day new buds will appear as the flowering season draws 
near. They break out where one would least expect them. Be on the job 
and get these would-be blooms off while they snap easily ; don’t wait until 
the little stems get hard and woody. i 

The green and black aphis invariably make their appearance, with me, 
about the time the summer rains set in. They are a trial, to say the least. 
It seems that the flavor of the chrysanthemum is vety pleasing to these 
pests. The stems are sometimes covered with the tiny “suckers”. War 
must be declared as soon as they make their debut. The various tobacco 
preparations sold by seedsmen will finish the aphis tribe on short notice 
if the directions are carefully followed. There are other insects that prey 
upon this class of plants, but none are as aggressive as these. The aphis 
is the only insect that has ever troubled growers in my section. Never, 
under any circumstances, use an insecticide after the buds show color; 
if you do, ruined flowers will be the result. 
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pupils and careful parents. 
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Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


355 Boysfrom 45 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 


of thefamous Shenandoah 

Valley. Pure mineral spring 

waters. Military training 

develops obedience, health, 

manly carriage. Fine, shady 

lawns, gymnasium,swimming 

pool and athletic park. Daily 

drills. Boys from homes of re- 

’ finement only desired. Personal, 

individual instruction by our tuto- 

rial system. Academy fifty-two years old. New 

$125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 

CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A, M., Principal, Staunton, Va, 


Main Burtpine—One of Eight Buildings. 


Hollins College 


For Young Women 


Founded 1842. College course (4 years), College 
Preparatory (2 years), Music, Art, etc. Located 
in the Valley of Virginia, seven miles north of 
Roanoke, Seven hundred acre. in grounds and 
farm. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 
35 officers and teachers. For Catalogue and 
views address i 
MISS MATTY L, COOKE, President, 
Box 810, Hollins, Va. 


Jefferson Military Colleg 


Washington, Miss. 


112th year. Endowed. Surroundings beautiful, healthful, 
refined, and historic. Magnificent buildings with modern 
conveniences and equipment. Campus of 80 acres. Large 
athletic fields. Prepares for College, University, Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. 

Special Department for small boys between the ages of 9 
and 13. For catalogue address 


COL. R. A. BURTON, Superintendent. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
oF VIRGINIA 


MEDICINE —— DENTISTRY ~— PHARMACY 
GEVENTY—FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17, 191% 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilites 
Climate salubnous. Living expenses moderate, 

WRITE FOR TERMS AND CATALOG 3 


Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Blin 7 


Converse College 


In this standard college will be found all 
the elements that should appeal to ambitious 
Modern, thor- 
ough and efficient instruction. Select social 
environment. Pleasant associations. Home 


Delightful location, 800 feet above sea 
level, 35 miles from the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in a section famed for its healthfulness 


No preparatory department. All college 
Especially efficient courses 
in Music and Art, Booklet and full information on request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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NE of the most successful military schoolsin the country. Colonel, 
U.S. Army, in charge. Students from nearly every state. 
Thoroughly prepares for college, Government academies or business. 
x Situated in the most healthful climate in the U. S. Individual instruc- 
f\||| tion. ificent buildings, especially designed for a modern military 

illl] school. Admirably equipped. Steam heat, electric light, fresh spring | 

water in each room. 45-acre campus. Large athletic field. Gymna» | 

sium, bowling alleys. Mountain encampments, practice marches, | 

cav: trips. Terms $350, tuition and board, W 


rite for catalogue, | 
Col. 0. C. HULVEY, President. 


FOR YOUNG 
Women 


J a E a a So NT E 
Nashville, Tenn. 
IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., President, Ì 
MISS HOOD and MISS HERON, Principals. I 


Locatedin West End, Nashville, famous as ‘‘the Athens Į 
of the South.’ Magnificently equipped Þuildings. f 
Charming 20 acre ltop Park. Twenty per cent, i 
Northern students. Unprecedented health record. 
Practical teaching imparting refinement and culture, I 
rye worthy standards and womanly ideals. Right J 
of certification to other colleges. Schools of Art, Ex- i 
pression, Modern Languages, Physical Education, Do- 
mestic Science. Diplomas awarded by Schools. Send 
for Music catalogue. Gymnasium, bowling alley, golf, } 
rowing, swimming, horseback riding. Limited number 
new students. Early registrations necessary. Address } 


Belmont College, Box C. 


BREN Al | College—Conservatory 

GAINESVILLE, GA. 
The unique combination of these two institutions offers 
highest grade collegiate advantages, rationally adapted to 
the nature and needs of women. Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestic Science are fitted into the standard A. B. courses 
or may be pursued as special courses. Grounds, buildings 
and equipment unsurpassed. Climate famous for health 
both winter and summer. 500 students representing 30 
states and foreign countries. Complete story in beautiful 
catalog. Address 


BRENAU, Box 10, Gaines ville, Ga. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 


Greensboro Female College 


Founded in 1838. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive 
Christian atmosphere. Limited number of students with small 
classes. Four years of collegiate work leading to A. B. degree, 
Beautiful location with unsurpassed health record. Students ad- 
mitted on certificate from accredited High Schools. High standards 
and individual instruction. 

For catalog, address 


Mrs. Lucy H. ROBERTSON, President 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 12th, 1912. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern ap- 
pointments. Students from 31 States. Terms Moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


Any one desiring information on Schools 
or Colleges, as to location, terms, healthfulness, 


curriculum, etc., can have same by addressing 
Educational Dept., Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 
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one of those 
who have 
intended to 
but have 
not? 


INCE January, when 
the discovery of 
the new, vegetable 

cooking product was 
announced, many state- 
ments have been made 
regarding its remarkable 
superiority. — 


Some women could not 
believe them — said it 
seemed impossible. But 
there were thousands of 
others who were so inter- 
ested that they purchased 
a package of Crisco and 
tried it. 


These women now know 
that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does 
butter; that Crisco pastry 
ís tenderer and more 
easily digested; that their 
fried foods are the best 
they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is 
addressed especially to you 
who may not have given 
Crisco a chance to show 
what it will do. 


Try it for frying pota- 
toes, making pie crust 
and making cake. 


‘These three experiments 


will show you what a 
wonderful thing Crisco is. 


Do not put it off any 
longer. Order your first 
package today. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 


July, 1912 


THE SUMMER TABL 


Edited by EDWINA B. PARKER 


Corn and Tomato Soup 


ONE pint of grated corn, eight ripe toma- 

toes, one pint of milk; salt, pepper, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoons- 
ful of flour and one egg. Allow the milk 
to come to the boiling point, add the corn 
seasoning, tomato, butter and flour and let 
it boil for five minutes. Beat up the egg, 
and mix gradually with the soup. 


Asparagus Dainties 


cor the tops off eight small dinner rolls, 

scoop out the soft part of the crumb, 
leaving only the thin shells, place them in 
the oven to get dry and crisp. Boil half a pint of aspara- 
gus points in salted water until tender, drain, heat up a 
gill of rich white sauce and put the asparagus in it; season 
with pepper and salt and a grate of nutmeg; beat up the 
yolk of one egg with a little cream and add to the above. 
Stir gently over the fire long enough to bind the yolk; 
lastly, add a few drops of lemon juice; fill the rolls with 
this mixture, garnish with parsley and serve. 


Stuffed Egg Plant 


cut a good-sized egg plant into halves and scoop out the 

center, leaving a wall one-half of an inch in thickness. 
To the portion taken out add three peeled tomatoes. Sea- 
son with one teaspoonful of finely chopped onion, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, a 
pinch of nutmeg, and two tablespoonsful of fine bread 
crumbs. Fill the shells with the mixture, pour over each 
half one tablespoonful of melted butter, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs; bake three-quarters of an hour in moderate oven. 


Cheese Straws 


QNE-QUARTER of a pound of puff paste, two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and a dust of red pepper. Roll 
the cheese, adding the red pepper as if rolling flour into 
the puff paste. Roll it out thin and cut it in lengths of 
about four or five inches long and a quarter o? an inch 
wide, twist each strip and press it on a buttered baking tin, 
bake in hot oven for about ten minutes. Have some rings 
made of the same paste to hold the straws, and serve. 


Beaten Biscuit 


AKE into a soft dough a pint of flou one teaspoonful 

of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, two tablespoonsful of 
butter, and one-half of a cupful of milk. Put on a floured 
board and beat well, turning the dough several times ; when 
beaten until it blisters roll out half an inch thick, stamp 
out with a small cutter and prick with a fork and bake 
in a slow oven. 


Orange Ice Cream 


TAKE three cupfuls of thick cream, one cupful of milk, 
one cupful of sugar, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt, one cupful of orange juice, half a cupful of orange 
pulp, one teasponful of manilla extract, and one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Mix all these ingredients and 
freeze. Serve in small glaces decorated with little flags. 


Chicken Salad 


AKE some cold chicken and cut it into neat oval fillets 

and spread over one side cf them a mixture made with 
two tablespoonsful of chopped capers, four hard-cooked 
yolks of eggs rubbed through a sieve, two tablespoonsful of 
chopped cooked chicken, a pinch of tarragon and chervil, 
and four boned anchovies, which have been rubbed through 
a sieve; carefully stir these ingredients into two teaspoons- 


Centerpiece for Fourth of July Table 


ful of thick mayonnaise sauce and a quarter pint of aspic 
jelly till the whole is nearly set, and then use; mask over 
the mixture on the fillets with mayonnaise aspic and place 
the fillets on a dish, garnish with shreds of gherkins and 
set the garnish with a little aspic to keep it in place. Cut 
in squares, serve with mayonnaise and sprigs of parsley. 


Chocolate Layer Cake 


REAM well one cupful of butter, then add one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar, sifted three times, mix well, then 
add yolks of six eggs beaten very light, then alternate two 
and one-half cupsful of flour sifted three times and the 


Asparagus Dainties 
Chicken Salad 

Spiced Muskmelon Pickles 
Beaten Biscuit 


Cheese Straws 


Orange Ice Cream 


Menu for a Summer Day Luncheon 


Watermelon Cocktail 
Corn and Tomato Soup 
Cold Boiled Ham 
Stuffed Egg Plant 


Chocolate Layer Cake 


stiffly beaten whites of the eggs; a little salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, flavor with orange flower water and 
vanilla. Bake in three layers, and put together and ice on 
top with chocolate icing. Chocolate Icing: Yolks of two 
eggs, half a cupful of milk, small lump of butter, one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar, mix all together and boil for five 
minutes or until it thickens. Remove from the fire and 
add one cupful of bitter chocolate that has been previously 
grated and melted over a pan of hot water. Flavor with 
vanilla and spread on the cake. 


Fruit Wells 


PAER sponge cake in gem pans; ice them with plain va- 
nilla icing. Cover with whipped cream, put a spoonful 
of berries on top and serve. 


Pear Tapioca 


pice over and wash one cupful of tapioca, drain, cover 

with one quart of boiling water, add one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and cook in a double boiler until trans- 
parent. Add one cupful of sugar and the strained juice of 
one lemon and take from the fire. Core eight or nine large 
pears, arrange them in a baking-pan and pour over them 
the tapioca. Bake in a moderate oven until the pears are 
done, and serve cold with sugar and cream. 


Nut Drops 


BEAT one egg, without separating, until light; add građu- 

ally one cup of powdered sugar and beat until light. 
Add five tablespoonsful of flour, one cup of chopped nuts, 
and stir until thoroughly mixed. Drop, by the tablespoon- 
ful on greased tins, and bake for fifteen minutes, or until 
a light brown in a quick oven. 


Venetian Ice Cream 


LANCH eight ounces of pistachios and one ounce of bit- 
ter almonds; pound them to a smoothe paste, adding 
by degrees one-half of a cupful of water, then rub through 
a sieve. Put one and one-half cupfuls of water and one 
cupful and a quarter of sugar in a saucepan over the fire, 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, then boil for five minutes. 
Strain and cool; add to this the nut. puree and one table- 
spoonful of orange flower water and enough color paste to 
tint it a delicate green. Put in the freezer and turn until 
stiff and smooth;- open and stir in a meringue, made by 
whipping together the whites of four eggs and four table- 
spoonsful of powdered sugar to a stiff froth. Beat together 
thoroughly, repack freezer and set away for three hours. 


Apple Float 


UR eggs, eight tablespoonsful of sugar, four apples. 

Boil the apples until thoroughly done and pass through 
a sieve, when cold. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, adding the powdered sugar gradually until all is 
used. Then add the apples, beating all the time. When the 
apples have all been added continue to 
beat until the float is very light. Take 
the yolks, beat well, adding a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar to each egg; beat until well 
mixed. Put a pint of milk on to boil; 
when it boils add the yolks and stir 
until it thickens. Let this custard cool. 
Served with the float, it makes a deli- 


cious dessert. 
Apple Pie 


ARE six tart apples and remove the 
cores. Place in a saucepan, sprinkle 
over them one cupful of sugar, the grated 
rind of half a lemon, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and sufficient boiling water 
to half cover them. Simmer gently until 
the apples are perfectly tender but have 
not lost their shape, then set aside until 
almost cold. In the meantime make a 
rich pie crust, line a deep pie dish, prick- 
ing here and there with a fork. Over this put a half inch 
layer of peach marmalade; transfer apples to dish, fill the 
cavities with marmalade, cover with cross strips of paste. 
Bake in quick oven and serve hot or cold with cream. 


Peach Blanc Mange 


VER one-half box of gelatine with one-half cupful of 

cold water, let stand for one-half hour; pour over it one 
cup of hot scalded milk, stir until dissolved. Select eight 
ripe peaches, peel, seed and press through a sieve; add one 
cupful pulverized.sugar ; beat one pint cream gradually into 
the peaches, add the gellatine; pour into molds to harden. 


That . | 
craving | 
for 

| dainty 
oe ices 
With this freezer you can easily 
make at home the finest fancy 
|| frozencreams andices. Andbe- 
[| sides your pride in suchdesserts, 
| you know that every ingredient 
|| is pure, the entire process clean 
e and wholesome. The 


i Triple Motion 


(WHITE MOUNTAIN | 


1 Ice Cream Freezer 4 


F TRAR 


has revolutionized ice cream making. 
The famous triple motion—can re- 
volving while two beaters’ turn in 
opposite directions — increases the 
bulk and reduces the freezing time 
one-third — makes lighter, more 
velvety ice cream. ; 


We wi.l send you FREE a copy of 
our splendid recipe book Frozen 
Dainties. Tells how to prepare 
scores of delicious ices. 
dress: 


The WHITE | 
MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER | 
COMPANY 
Dept.T, é 
Nashua, N. H. 
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Velvet Cream 


a| Quick to make, easily digested, very 
Al nourishing, good for the children, a 

| fine dessert for the evening meal. | 
No ordinary milk gives it every re- i 
| quisite like i 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


| RECIPE—Oover half a box of gelatine with | 
cold water and let soak twenty minutes. Di- |$ 
lute one can Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
i] Milk with an equal quantity of water, and put 
in the double boiler; when hot add one-half 

i] cup sugar and the gelatine. Stir, strain; and | 
i) when cold—not stiff—flavor with one teaspoon- 
ful vanilla extract, and add | 
one-half cup of sherry. Turn 
into a mould or small cups, 
and set on the ice to harden. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 

“Leaders of Quality” | 
7 Est. 1857 New York || 


At Honest Prices 
For Honest People " 
Straight or wavy hair switches ‘4 
22-in. long, $1.45; 24-in. long, 
$2.45. (Compare these with 
other prices.) We guarantee N 
Parisian Hair Goods are all long, 
lustrous, genuine human hair, Sa 
which will not fade with washing, or your money 
back. Beautiful fashion catalogue sent FREE. 
Only Mail Order Hair House Importing 


s Direct, 
PARISIAN COMPANY 
181 N, Wabash Ave., 


The Famous Boston Piano 
Write for Catalog Boston, Mass. f 


The Dixie Circle 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


“Just Ten Minutes More” 


S I begin to write my regular little talk with the women of Dixie 
who have gathered together within our Circle, as well as to those 
who “haven’t quite decided to come in”, and those who must conte 

in now, I cannot help thinking of the terrible disaster which has 


happened since I last wrote for the Circle. A disaster which has left so 
many women desolate in this country and England—because, the great 
ship Titanic carried some sixteen hundred brave men to a watery grave. 
It is very difficult to find in this tragic happening one single ray of com- 
fort or of consolation. To me it seems that the men who went down chose 
the easiest part; the real tragedy is to the women who are left to battle 
with life, in living from day to day, facing new and untried conditions of 
life. To these women survivors and to those women left on land to mourn 
their loss, the sympathy of the whole world was extended. I can scarcely 
hope that they will find any lesson in the terrible catastrophe. But, after 
the lapse of several weeks, when we look back on the whole affair, to view 
its small details as well as the great overwhelming facts of the case, there 
stands out one truly wonderful incident. Perhaps some readers over- 
looked this incident, but on me it left a deep impression. Of course we 
all know that had it not been for the wonder of the wireless telegraphy, 
every soul on board the ship would have been lost. But the wireless alone 
could not have called another vessel to the rescue. Marvelous as that 
delicate instrument is, there was yet needed the human touch to make it 
practical and available. And this human touch was furnished by the 
young operator on board the Carpathia. His day’s work seemed done ; 
he was almost ready for the well-earned rest which was his due. He had 
begun to make preparations for closing the office for, the night, but, even 
though it was midnight, he paused a moment and said to himself, “Oh, 
well! I’ll just work ten minutes more!” In those fateful ten minutes 
came the distress call from the Titanic; hundreds of lives were saved, 
women and children were rescued from the sea and the whole aspect of the 
greatest sea horror of the world was changed. In this willingness to work 
“just ten minutes more” I find an inspiration for every one of us. So often 
work seems profitless ; so often we are tired and discouraged and are quite 
willing to quit, when perhaps if we persisted just those ten minutes more 
we would find our great chance; our splendid opportunity to accomplish 
all for which we have longed and watched and hoped and worked! 


Perseverance in Our Work 


TRANGE as it may seem this applies to the work I can send and am 
sending by every mail to the women of Dixie. Of course it is work; 

I never claimed that it was not, and it’s work, too, that needs patience and 
persistence. Discouragement comes to all of us; often and often we feel 
that we just cannot go on; that “it isn’t any use, anyhow; I cannot do 
it,” when if we kept at it just ten minutes more we would find ourselves 
face to face with the success which had seemed so elusive and so far off. 
I am a firm believer in the power of the individual to create conditions for 
himself; I do not believe in ever being just “satisfied”, for this often 
means stagnation and lack of progress, while to be dissatisfied and to make 
no effort to change or improve conditions, is almost wicked. To keep on, 
to persist in the face of difficulties, to refuse to recognize even the exist- 
ence of these difficulties, these things make for happiness and peace. In 
the homes of the South are hundreds of women who are facing conditions 
which they seek to alleviate; many of them only need the helpful hand, 
the word of courage and cheer, and then the fixed determination to “work 
just ten minutes more”, and, having thus worked, even when the situation 


seems darkest, success will suddenly loom up out of the darkness just as ° 


did the C. Q. D. message sprang from the deck of the Titanic, bearing its 
signal of distress to the safe side of the rescue ship. 


A Rescue Ship for Women 


FFEL almost £s though I, myself, were a sort of rescue ship, too, to 

the women of the South, and I assure them that my “wireless” instru- 
ment is always in tune and that I, too, am just waiting to rescue each 
one who sends me a message of distress from any cause whatever. I want 
these mesages and hope they will continue to come, just as they do come 
now, every day. 

Bach month it seems that surely I must have heard all there was to 
tell of the need for money by the women of Dixie, but always there is a 
new plea; there seems to be no end to the different reasons why women 
need money. I cannot resist publishing the following, for it seems to me 
so typically girlish and sweet, and I can so well understand the impulse 
that prompts the little bride-to-be to wish to fill in her time of waiting 
with working so that she may feel that she has contributed to the little 
“home nest” of which every girl dreams and for which every woman 
wants to work. X 


What One Engaged Girl Wants 


66 Y Dear Mrs. Halley,” writes this engaged girl, “I am going to ask 
you for a plan or for your advice upon a question which has for 
some time been a source of constant worry to me. I am the daughter of 
wealthy parents. We liye on a large farm and I have everything a young 
girl could wish for. Money I get whenever I ask for it, but I am a girl 
who has always hated to ask for money. A year from now I am going to 
be married and there are many little articles that I would so love to pur- 
chase for our little home; but I hesitate to ask my parents for money to 
buy these things. So when I read your “relief for all” in UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE, I immediately determined that I would write you, for 
I felt sure you would help me to devise a plan by which I could earn a 
little money that would be mine. I am only seventeen, but I am ambitious 
enough to undertake anything which would end in bringing me in a few 
dollars to purchase the things I so want. The only time I have for pre- 
paring and planning for my future home is in summer, as I attend high 
school during the winter. Trusting that I will receive a favorable answer 
from you, I remain your friend, Baws” 

_ Now I defy any woman with the home-making instinct in her heart to 
turn a deaf ear to this appeal! I cannot, surely, and so I at once sent 
my correspondent (of whom I think already as “the bride”) a plan by 
which she can earn all she needs for that “future home’’—that dear goal 
of so many hopes! 

But you need not be a bride, dear Southern sister, to need help, and I 
promise you that whatever your own special desire is I can help you fill it 
if you will just write and tell me all about it. Hoping that you will do so, 
I believe I’ll just sign myself, A Money-making Friend, 

SARA D. HALLEY. 

P. S.—Please inclose stamp with your letter. 


Why persist in using old-style, 
narrow-necked, tin-topped, screw- 
capped jars? That was the old 
way of “canning.” The newer, 


easier, safer, better way is called 
‘Sarring,” preserving in the all-glass 


“E-Z SEAT’ JARS 


The sturdy, sanitary, green-tinted 
jars with the wide neck, the glass 
cap and the spring seal. Easy to 
fill, easy to close, easy to open and 
easy to clean—no twisting or turning. 


Put up your vegetables and 


fruit will zot spoil. 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


_ Take this coupon ~ 1- 
to your grocer. He will give = 
you a free jar. Write tous ~ Se 
and we will send you a = 
Sree book of recipesand = In order to secure 
canning instructions, „< | free jar, present this 


s < coupon to your dealer 
Do th is—to-day. = before Sept. 1, 1912, prop- 


erly filled out, 
HAZEL-ATLAS~ 


ge = acme 88 CO., 
s eeling, W. Va. 
GLASS CO. + This is tocertify that I have re- 


= ceived one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar 
Wheeling - free of all cost or obligation. This is 


W. Va. = _ the first coupon presented by any mem- 
co ber ofmy family. 
yt Name 
aN To pe ga ae ie a HU ETE Taian 
TO THE DEALER:— Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Noy. 1, 1912, 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 
one ‘‘Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature 
appears above. 
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No More Burning 


With a Joss Oven, you can watch your bak- 
ing or roasting through the glass door while 
you are doing your other work. You never have 
tostoop. You can turn the Boss Oven at any angle 
so that from any part of your kitchen, you can 
see your baking. 


The Boss Oven heats in 2 minutes; keeps an even 
heat; bakes absolutely uniformly; saves fuel, 
and Sens | asbestos lined, it keeps in the heat, 
does not heat up the kitchen. The glass is guar- 
anteed not to steam up or break from heat. Be sure 
you see the name “Boss” on the front. Made in 
3 sizes, it fits on top of your oil, gasoline, or gas 
stove. 260,000 now in use. 


Write today for the free Boss Catalog and 
Recipe Book, which shows all the new oven 


styles and gives 16 pages of new recipes, 
Address The Huenfeld Co., 2600 


Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 
ji For sale by all good dealers 
T Iji 7 
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fruit in E-Z Seal jars. Save | 
time and labor, too—your | 


DAISY FLY KILLER pice maywa at; 
tracts and kills all 
Bye tay ies. Clean, orna- 
mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season, Can't spill 
or tip over, will not 
injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 15c 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Avo. 
Brookl 


a 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


**Star Brand“ shoes are made of 
Pure Leather—no substitutes for leather 
are ever used. This is one of the reasons 
why they are the largest selling line of 
shoes in the world. 

Another reason why we have become the world’s 
leah hanake tut tober Brand "doen aro 
stylish and serviceable. Over 7 million 


wearers realize that no* matter what other shoes 
they may have wom— 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 
Made in all the different leathers and grades— 


over 700 styles—a shoe for every need—for men, 
women and children. The star on the heel is our 
guaranty and your protection. 

If your regular dealer does not sell “‘ Star 
Brand *’ shoes it will pay you to change dealers. 
Send for Style book of men’s, women’s 


en's shoes—Free—say which you want, 


Address Dept. D 25 
ROBERTS, J OHNSON § RAND 


MANUFACTURERS ranch of International oe $7. Lovls 


putemores 
Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. 


Largest Variety. 
| WHITTEMORES 

G ED i 
DRESSING- 
r5 


MILORENS || 


“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. ‘French Gloss,” 10c. 

“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,10c. ““Dandy”’ size,25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 
10c. In handsome, large aluminum boxes, with 
sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe j 


Polishes in the World 
i 


[ panpa 
SICH; 


Occupies only a small 
space when in use— but 
accommodates a large wash, 
Folds up like an umbrella. 


Hill’s Clothes Dryer 


Made in two light parts—reel and post. Special 
interlocking device—reel cannot blow off— 


clothes cannotdrag. Best materials, best work- 
manship, all metal parts malleable iron gal- 


vanized, no rust, no wear. Gives you a good 
lawn, no unsightly posts, lines, 
cloihes poles or trampled grass. 
Saves time and strength. 
Will last a life-time. 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. If they cannot supply 
you we will. Send for illus- 
trated Folder No. 7, and your 
dealer's name. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


Sy. 307 PARK AVE. 
SQ WORCESTER. MASS. 


THE WINNER PACKAGE! 


Thisis a big winner in value and proves our low price. 
We send 6 yards Battenberg Lace, 50 assorted Silk pieces 
for fancy work, 2 yards Silk Ribbon and one piece of 
Fancy French Veiling, now all the style, all for only 10 
cents, 3 lots for 25 cents. Address 

SEVILLE LACE CO., Orange, New Jersey 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


July, 1912 


NEW SUMMER FASHIONS 


ORE than any other season, perhaps, the summer of- 
fers opportunity for the making of inexpensive and: 
charming costumes. The styles of this year are so 
attractive that we are confronted with beauty and 

originality at every hand and every woman can find an inspira- 
tion for a gown that will express her individual needs and de- 
sires. White is a pronounced favorite and is seen in every 
manner of frock and coat suit. The chief characteristic is ex- 
treme daintiness. The lightest and loveliest materials are em- 
ployed and the trimming consists of much lace and embroidery. 
The overskirt or tunic idea prevails and it is found in many 
forms. Often the double skirt is simulated instead of being 
really made in two. 

The correct lines are the long and slender ones. Combina- 
tions of materials are much seen, but so long as the gown pre- 
serves the prevailing silhouette and is dainty in material it will 
be correct, for details vary so greatly that there is much room 
for the exercise of individual taste and preference. - 

Important features of the summer frocks include fichus and 
peplums, and many gowns are made with trimming arranged 


4931—GIRLS’ YOKE DRESS—Something charming and yet very easy to 
fashion is shown in this design. The dress is made with a square yoke front and 
back and can be completed with or without the bertha. The sleeves can be made 
long or short. For developing the frock, lawn, mull, dimity, swiss or organdy can 
be used, and the trimming can be applied to suit the taste of the maker. 

The patfern, 4931, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size will require 3 
yards of 36-inch material, 11 yards of insertion and 4% yards of edging. The 
pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


4847—BOYS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE SUIT—Another blouse suit model that dif- 
fers from the ordinary styles is here presented. The blouse in this instance closes 
at the right side of the front and has shoulder plaits front and back. The regu- 
lation belt is employed to hold the garment in position. “Chambray, madras, linen 
or pique will serve for development. 

The pattern, 4847, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size will require 
2% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents 
to the office of this magazine. 


4854—CHILDREN’S DRESS—Sweet, simple and charming describes this fetch- 
ing frock for a small girl. It is made with seamless ycke, high or low neck and 
long or short sleeves. The round collarless neck as illustrated is very pretty. The 
garment is quite easy to make and can be carried out in silk, mull, organdy and 
similar fabrics. 

The pattern, 4854, is cut in sizes % to 5 years. Medium size will require 1% 
yards of 36-inch material, % of a yard of 18-inch all-over and % of a yard of 


Peerless Fashions 


over the lower part of the blouse, so that it will be seen that 
fashion provides equally for the woman who desires to obtain 
the long waist line and for the woman who finds it wise to 
shorten the effect. Kimono sleeves still retain their smartness 
and the best models are displaying them, as they are always 
graceful and becoming. ‘Those sewed to the armholes are also 
being used and the two styles are equally smart. However, 
ere is a special charm in the kimono sleeve made of thin ma- 
terial. 

Semi-princess gowns are strongly featured, and this is a sat- 
isfactory style from every point of view. It is not only thor- 
oughly comfortable, but it is exceedingly smart and adapts it- 
self readily to the use of many materials. Linens, soft finished 
piques and fabrics of similar weight are extensively worn, made 
in semi-princess fashion. Taffeta, which lends itself admirably 
to treatment of this kind, is also liked. 

Heavy laces and embroidery are exceedingly smart and rat.ne 


is included among the new laces. This is very handsome and 
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edging. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this 
magazine. 


4842 — BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S ROMPERS — For play and general wear 
about the house nothing can quite take the place of rompers for small children. 
This little design is excellent from several points of view. It is extremely simple 
to make and requires very little material. Plain chambray or percale may be 
chosen or plaid gingham, seersucker or percale. 

The rompers close at the back. 

The pattern, 4842, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size will require 
2% yards of*27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents 
to the office of this magazine. 


5342—MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S TUNIC DRESS—Here is one of the 
most charming styles of the summer. The dress is a popular tunic style with 
princess foundation. It can be made with high or low neck and with long Or 
short sleeves. For the young miss it is picturesque and delightful and will serve 
excellently for the small woman also. The model is not difficult to follow and 
may be developed in marquisette, voile, lawn, linen and similar fabrics. The body 
and sieeves are in one and the illustration shows these made of tucking with & 
lace banding defining the Empire waist and another trimming the flounce. 

The pattern, 5342, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium size will re- 
quire 8% yards of 24-inch material, 144 yards of 18-inch all-over tucking, 4% 
yards of lace banding and 1 yard of 20-inch contrasting goods. The pattern can 
be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


can be used upon ratine cloth as well as upon the smoother fab- 
ries. Another noticeable feature is scalloped edges. Some- 
times these are bound, again they are embroidered. The effect 
they give is always distinctive, while there is always the great 
advantage of choosing the style and size best adapted to the 
special material. For plain heavy stuffs plain scallops bound 
are very handsome, while fancy scallops embroidered are 
charming for those of lighter weight. 

Combinations of fancy and plain materials are much worn. 
Flowered taffeta with plain makes lovely gowns and a great 
many gowns of one color are trimmed with another. Foulard 
is one of the season’s favorite materials and the patterns shown 
are truly enchanting. 

But for warm weather wear nothing quite takes the place of 
the lingerie materials and linens. Bordered effects are much 
in demand, and many of the overskirts and tunics are made 
with straight edges which allow of using these materials to 
bring about ideal results. Big collars are worn with both 
gowns and coats, and these collars made of batiste or organdy, 
embroidered in punch work style, are new and dainty and give 
a very smart effect to an otherwise simple toilette. 

The Byron collar is now in vogue, and the Byron cascade of 
lace is a delightful variation of the popular fichu. Mercerized 
threads are used in some of the embroidered designs on soft 
batiste, cotton voiles ‘and dainty crepe fabrics. This makes 
them novel as well as charming. Sheer linen and cotton tis- 
sues, having small motifs or fancy borders, in open English 
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2232 4353 5440 


NO 2232—BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT—This little suit is a departure from the 
old-style Russian suits. It has the blouse made in military fashion and fastens 
at the right side of the front. There is a standing collar and the sleeves have 
band cuffs. The collar, side-front trimming and belt are of contrasting goods 
or braid. Linen, pique, madras or chambray may be selected and the design 1s 
any one that any woman can carry out in a short time and without the least 
difficulty. 

The pattern, No. 2232, is cut in sizes 2 to 7 years. Medium size will require 
2% yards of 27-inch material and 1 yard of contrasting goods. The pattern can 
be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


NO. 4353—MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S YOKE DRESS—Here is & 
charming costume designed for the miss and small woman. It is a fashion easily 
followed even by the amateur needleworker and the dress can be made up in 
linen, pique, pongee or voile. The yoke is a pretty feature and the aress has 
Stylish bretelles and a thirteen-gored skirt. Y 

The pattern, No. 4353, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium size 
will require 5% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by 
Sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


NO. 4784—GIRLS’ DRESS—A plain practical little model that can be made 
up at small cost by the home dressmaker. The garment closes at the front and 
is stylish as well as serviceable. Shoulder plaits front and back add to its good 
Style and the skirt is nicely plaited. Gingham, either plain or plaid, is a 
nice suggestion. 

The pattern, No. 4784, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will re- 
quire 3% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


eyelet embroidery, are very charming. The popular flounce ef- 
fects have deep scalloped edges frilled with a delicate lace or a 
plaiting of tulle. Lace or embroidery pattern in wide scallops 
are also used, and these often are finished with a narrow frill. 

Summer evening gowns are simple to fashion and may be 
made up quite inexpensively. White voile is a bewitching fab- 
rie from which to fashion the summer evening frock, and it may 
be trimmed in such a variety of ways, with gold and colored 
embroidery, with insertions of lace or bands of satin, or with 
spangled fringes and ribbon work, that it is possible to have 
several of these dainty confections without a suggestion of 
monotony. 

A white voile gown noted recently was trimmed with silver 
bands and fringe and filet lace. The gown was worn over a 
pale pink slip. The model was Empire-waisted and had a draped 
skirt, cut away in front from the knee down and draped back to 
show the underskirt, on which there was a deep band of filet 
lace. It was as delightful as could be imagined. 

The smartest of the new blouses are showing the kimono 
sleeve and the long, unbroken line from the neck to the wrist, is 
still as much in demand as ever. For the soft lingerie blouses 
that are as necessary a part of the wardrobe as they have ever 
been, batiste, voile and marquisette are the favorite materials. 
The most popular trimmings include filet lace, valenciennes, Ir- 
ish crochet, Cluny and torchon. However, in this matter there 
is a great latitude and almost any wash lace, if good in quality, 
is considered in fashion. 3 


Peerless Fashions 


4480 5150 4784 


NO. 4480—BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESS—For a small boy this pretty Russian 
dress is just the thing and it is very easy to make and to launder. It can be 
fashioned of linen, pique, madras or chambray and can be developed at small 
cost. The dress closes at the right side of the front, the fastening being from 
shoulder to hem. The sleeves are plaited at the wrist and the whole appearance 
of the frock is charming. 

The pattern, No. 4480, is cut in sizes 1 and 2 years. The 2-year size will 
require 2 yards of 27-inch material or 134 yards of 36-inch goods. The pattern 
can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


NO. 5150—CHILD’S DRBESS—Here is illustrated one of the daintiest of 
children’s dresses and very simple. Children’s dresses need to be simple to be 
becoming. This dress is prettily tucked at front and back and has an under 
box-plait at each under arm, which gives the necessary fulness to the lower edge. 
For making the dress fine lawn, nainsook or batiste are excellent. 

The pattern 5150 is cut in sizes % to 5 years. Medium size requires 1% 


yards of 36-inch material, 3 yards of insertion and 4% yards of edging. The 


patterns can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


NO. 5440—CHILDREN’S DRESS—Nothing simplier to construct could be 
imagined than this delightful little frock and the design is so easy two launder 
that it makes an extra appeal to the busy mother. The dress has body and 
sleeve section in one and closes at the front. The low square neck is outlined 
with insertion, which also follows the closing line and forms the belt and cuffs. 
Linen, Jawn, chambray and materials of a like nature are available. 

The pattern, No. 5440, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size will require 
2% yards of 36-inch material and 3% yards of insertion. The pattern can be 
obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 
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The Right Soap 
For Baby’s Skin 


Is Cuticura Soap 


N the care of 
baby’s skin and 
hair, Cuticura 
Soap is the 


eS mother’s favor- 
ite. Not only 


\ 
is it unrivaled 


in purity and refreshing fra- 
grance, but its gentle emollient 
properties are usually sufficient 
to allay minor irritations, re- 
move redness, roughness and 
chafing, soothe sensitive condi- 
tions, and promote skin and 
hair health generally. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, it is 
most valuable in the treatment 
of eczemas, rashes and other 
itching, burning infantile erup- 
tions. Cuticura Soap wears to 
a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap and mak- 


ing its use most economical. 


Outicura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address **‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

2@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 
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At WHOLESALE 


Shipped to you direct from factory to 
home Absolutely Free. If after 30 days trial 
you are entirely satisfied, you may take 
advantage of our special offer of ove in each 
locality at wholesale. We establish the 


first customer as our agent, paying a com- 


mission on future sales. Our new plan cuts out 
the middlemen’s profits and gives the saving 
direct toyou. Easy monthly payments, organs 
and old pianos taken in exchange. Only one 
piano in each locality at wholesale, so write to- 
day and be the first. 


F. 0. EVANS PIANO CO., Mfgrs. 
211 W. Tenth St., Dés Moines, Iowa 


Magnolia 
Balm “gez 


Cooling and Refreshing to the skin after 
a day’s outing. 

A delightful lotion---not sticky or greasy. 
You need it for Sunburn; overcomes the 
soreness and sting; reduces the inflamed 
redness. 

Just rub'a little on the Face, Neck and 
Arms; then rub off again at once. Does 
not show powder but beautifies 
the complexion quickly. 

Three Colors: 
White, Pink, Rose-Red. 
Price 75¢. per bottle of either color. 
Sold by all dealers, or if not obtain- 


able will be sent, charges prepaid, 
onreceipt of price by the proprietors. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., ` 
241 South Fifth St., Brooklyn,N. Y. 


LIQUID 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog’ 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789, 


ABLACH È 


FAcE PowpeR 


j WHEN ROSES BLOOM — 
|| When Nature is glorious with the first 
blush of summer—then is the charm of 
beauty mostappreciated. 
LABLACHE imparts 4 
thattouch of delicacyand M 
refinement to the com- , 
lexion which assists / 
ature in retaining 
the bloom of youth, 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, |f 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, t 
50c. a box of druggists or by Iù 
mail. Send 10 cts. for a We 
sample box, z 


BEN. LEVY Co., 
French Perfumers, 


Dept.29,125 Kingston Street, 
| BOSTON, MASS, 


Chickens, Ducks, Eggs 


Our Bread and Butter De- 
pend on Our Chickens 


Therefore we must be successful with them. 
At it twenty years. Exhibited 16 years. 


We breed S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, S. C. Black Minorcas, Cornish Fowls, 
Houdans, White Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, 
Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks (light). Hen 
eggs $2.00 and $3.00 per 13. Pekin and Runner 
Duck eggs $2.00 per 11. Our latest triumphs: 
Baltimore, Md., Atlanta,Ga.,and Charlotte, N.C. 


one Nevin Poultry Yards, ‘nc 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Route 7, Box 46, Send for Price List 


Make $20 a Day 


with our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine. Takes, develops, finishes 
hoto in half minute; 300 an hour. 
odark room, Experience unneces- 
sary. Photo Post Cards and Buttons 
all the rage! You coin money any- 
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THE GREY CLOAK 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Breton stretched a supplicating hand toward the poet. 

“Let him go, Paul,” urged Victor. “Du Puys will make an 
exception in your case. Let him go. My own lad Hector goes 
to my sister’s, and she will take good care of him. You can’t 
leave this lad here, Paul. Take him along.” 

But your future?” still reluctant to see Victor leave France. 

“It is there,” with a nod toward the west. 

“Dhe:zvicomte:: 114.6002” 

“We have signed a truce till we return to French soil.” 

“Well, if you will go,” a secret joy in his heart. How he 
loved this poet! 

“It is the land of fortune, Paul; it is calling to us. True, I 
shall miss the routs, the life at court, the plays and the gaming. 
But, horns of Panurge! I am only twenty-three. In three 
years I shall have conquered or have been conquered, and that 
is something. Do not dissuade me. You will talk into the face 
of the tempest. Rather make the going a joy for me. You 
know that at the bottom of your heart you are glad.” 

“Misery loves company; we are all selfish,” replied the Chev- 
alier. ‘‘My selfishness cries out for joy, but my sense of hon- 
esty tells me not to let you go. I shall never return to France. 
You will not be happy there.” 

“I shall be safer; and happiness is a matter of tempera- 
ment, not of time and place. You put up a poor defense. Look! 
we have been so long together, Paul; eight years, since I was 
sixteen, and a page of her Majesty’s. I should not know what 
to do without you. We have shared the same tents on the bat- 
tlefield; I have borrowed vour clothes and your money, and 
you have borrowed my sword, for that is all I have. Listen to 
me. There will be exploits over there, and the echo of them will 
wander back here to France. Fame awaits us. Are we not as 
brave and inventive as De Champlain, De Montmagny, De 
Lisle, and a host of others who have made money and name? 
Come; take my hand. Together, Paul, and what may not for- 
tune hold for us!” 

There was something irresistible in nis pleading; and the 
Chevalier felt the need of some one on whom to spend his brim- 
ming heart of love. His face showed that he was weighing the 
matter and viewing it from all points. Presently the severe 
lines of his face softened. 

“Very well, we shall go together, my poet,” throwing an arm 
across Victor’s shoulders. “We shall go together, as we have 
always gone. And, after all, what is a name but sounding 
brass? Tis a man’s arm that makes or unmakes; his honesty, 
not his thrift; his loyalty, rather than his self-interest. We 
shall go together. Come; we'll sign the major’s papers, and 
have done with it.” Victor threw his hat into the air. 

“And I, Monsieur Paul?” said Breton, anxiously. 

“If they will let you go, lad,” kindly; and Breton fell upon 
his knees and kissed the Chevalier’s hand. 


The Chevalier Becomes a Trooper 


HE articles which made them soldiers, obedient first to the 

will of the king and second to the will of the Company of the 
Hundred Associates, were duly signed. Breton was permitted 
to accompany his master with the understanding that he was 
to entail no extra expense. Father Chaumonot was delighted; 
Brother Jacques was thoughtful; the major was neutral and 
incurious. As yet no rumor stirred its ugly head; the Cheva- 
lier’s reasons for going were still a matter of conjecture. None 
had the courage to approach the somber young man and ques- 
tion him. The recruits and broken gentlemen had troubles of 
sufficient strength to be unmindful of the interest in the Cheva- 
lier’s. The officers from Fort Louis bowed politely to the Chey- 
alier, but came not near enough to speak. Excessive delicacy, 
or embarrassment, or whatever it was,. the Chevalier appre- 
ciated it. As for the civilians who had enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Hotel de Perigny, they remained unobserved on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. The vicomte expressed little or no surprise 
to learn that Victor had signed. He simply smiled; for if 
others were mystified as to the poet’s conduct, he was not. 
Often his glance roved toward the stairs; but there were no 
petticoats going up or coming down. 

“Monsieur le Vicomte,” said Brother Jacques, whose curi- 
osity was eating deeply, “will you not explain to me the cause 
of the Chevalier’s extraordinary conduct?” 

“Ah, my little Jesuit!” said the vicomte; “so you are still 
burning with curiosity? Well, I promise to tell you all about 
it the first time I confess to you.” 

“Monsieur, have you any reason for insulting me?” asked 
Brother Jacques, coldly, his pale cheeks aflame. 

“Good! there is blood in you, then?” laughed the vicomte, 
noting the color. 

“Red and healthy, Monsieur,” in a peculiar tone. Brother 
Jacques was within an inch of being as tall and broad as the 
vicomte. 

The vicomte gazed into the handsome face, and there was 
some doubt in his own eyes. “You have not always been a 
priest?” 

“Not always.” 

“And your antecedents?” . 

“A nobler race than yours, Monsieur,” haughtily. “You also 
have grown curious, it would seem. I shall be associated with 
the Chevalier, and I desired to know the root of his troubles in 
order to help him. But for:these robes, Monsieur, you would 
not use the tone you do.” 

“La, la! Take them off if they hamper you. But I like not 
curious people. I am not a gossip. The Chevalier has reasons 
in plenty. Ask him why he goes to Quebec,” and the vicomte 
whirled on his heels, leaving the Jesuit the desire to cast aside 
his robes and smite the vicomte on the mouth. 

“Swashbuckler!” he murmured. “How many times have you 
filched the Chevalier of his crowns by the use of clogged dice? 
- +. + God pardon me, but I am lusting for that man’s life!” 
His hand clutched his rosary and his lips moved in prayer, 
though the anger did not immediately die out of his eyes. He 
wandered among the crowds. Words and vague sentences fil- 
tered through the noise. Two gentlemen were conversing lowly. 
Brother Jacques neared them unconsciously, still at his beads. 

“On my honor, it is as I tell you. The Chevalier . . . ” 

Brother Jacques raised his eyes. 

“What! forfeited his rights in a moment of madness? Pro- 
claimed himself to be before you all? Impossible!” 

The beads slipped through Brother Jacques’s fingers. He 
leaned against the wall, his eyes round, his nostrils expanded. 
A great wave of pity surged over him. He saw nothing but 
the handsome youth who had spoken kindly to him at the Can- 
dlestick in Paris. That word! That invisible, searing iron! 
He straightened, and his eyes flashed like points of steel in the 
sunshine. That grim, wicked old man; not a thousand times a 
thousand livres would give him the key to heaven. Brother 
Jacques left the tavern and walked along the wharves, breath- 
ing deeply of the vigorous sea-air. 

Mg encountered the vicomte as the latter was about to go 
aboard. 

“Ah,” said the vicomte; “so you ran about with a drawn 
sword last night? Monsieur, you are only a boy.” The vicomte 
never lost his banter; it was a habit. 


“I was hot-headed and in wine.” Victor had an idea in re- 
gard to the vicomte. 

“The devil is always lurking in the pot; so let us not stir 
him again.” 

“Willingly.” 

“I compliment you on your good sense. Monsieur, I’ve been 
thinking seriously. Has it not occurred to you that Madame 
de Brissac has that paper?” 

“Would she seek Spain?” said Victor. 

“True. But supposing Mazarin should be seeking her, paper 
or no paper, to force the truth from her?” 

“The supposition does not balance. She knows no more than 
you or I.” 

“And Monsieur le Comte’s play-woman?” 

“Horns of Panurge!” excitedly. “You have struck a new 
note, Vicomte. I recollect hearing that she was confined in 
some one of the city prisons. The sooner the Saint Laurent 
sails, the better.” 

“Would that some one we knew would romp into town from 
Paris. He might have news.” The vicomte bit the ends of his 
mustache. a 

The opening of the tavern door cut short their conversation. 
A man entered rudely. He pressed and jostled every one in his 
efforts to reach Maitre le Borgne. He was a man of splendid 
physical presence. His garments, though soiled and bedraggled 
by rough riding, were costly and rich. His spurs were bloody ; 
and the dullness of the blood and the brightness of the steel 
were again presented in his fierce eyes. The face was not pleas- 
ing; it was too squarely hewn, too emotional; it indexed the 
heart too readily, its passions, its loves and its hates. There 
was cunning in the lips and caution in the brow; but the face 
was too mutable. 

“The Comte d’Herouville!” exclaimed the vicomte. “Sau- 
maise, this looks bad. He is not a man to run away like you 
and me.” 

The new-comer spoke to the innkeeper, who raised his index 
finger and leveled it at Victor and the vicomte. On seeing 
them, d’Herouville came over quickly. 

“Messieurs,” he began, “I am gratified to find you.” 

“The news!” cried the poet and the gamester. 

“Devilish bad, Monsieur, for every one. The paper . . .” 

“Tt is not here,” interrupted the vicomte. 

The count swore. “Mazarin has mentioned your name, Sau- 
maise. You were a frequent visitor to the Hotel de Brissac 
As for me, I swore to a lie; but am yet under suspicion. Has 
either of you seen Madame de Brissac? I have traced her as 
tar as Rochelle.” 
~ The vicomte looked humorously at the poet. Victor scowled. 
Of the two men he abhorred D’Herouville the more. As for the 
vicomte, he laughed. 

“You laugh, Monsieur?” said D’Herouville, coldly. His voice 
was not unpleasant. 

“Why, yes,” replied the vicomte. “Has Mazarin published 
an edict forbidding a man to move his diaphragm? You know 
nothing about the paper, then?” : 

“Madame de Brissac knows where it is,” was the startling 
declaration. “I ask you again, Messieurs, have you seen her?” 

“She is in Rochelle,” said the vicomte. How many men, he 
wondered, had been trapped by madame’s eyes? 

“Where is she?” eagerly. 

“He lies!” thought Victor. 
paper.” 


“He knows madame has no 


Victor Tricks the Lady’s Pursue: 


66 HERE she is just now I do not know.” 
“She is to sail for Quebec at one o’clock,” said tie poet. 

There was admiration in the vicomte’s glance. To send the 
count on a wild-goose chase to Quebec while madame sauntered 
leisurely toward Spain! It was a brilliant stroke, indeed. 

“What boat?” demanded D’Herouville. 

“The Saint Laurent,” answered the vicomte, playing out the 
lie. Victor’s glance was sullen. 

“Wait a moment, man!” cried the vicomte, catching the 
count’s cloak, “You can not mean to go running after madame 
in this fashion. You will compromise her. Besides, I have some 
questions to ask. What about De Brissac’s play-woman?” 

“Died in prison six days ago; she poisoned herself before they 
examined her.” The count looked longingly toward the door. 

“What? Poisoned herself? Then she must have loved that 
hoary old sinner!” The vicomte’s astonishment was genuine. 

The chilling smile which passed over the count’s face was 
sinister. “I said she poisoned herself, advisedly.” 

“Oho!” The vicomte whistled, while Victor drew back. 

“Now, Messieurs, will you permit me to go? It is high time 
you both were on the way to Spain.” 

“And you will go to Quebec?” asked the vicomte. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, till Monsieur de Saumaise and I see you on 
board. We are bound in that direction.” 

“You?” taken aback ‘like a ship's sail. 

“Why not, Monsieur,” said Victor, a bit of irony in his tones, 
“since you yourself are going that way?” 

“You took me by surprise.” The count’s eye ran p and 
down the poet’s form. He moved his shoulders suggéstively- 
“Till we meet again, then.” And he left them. 

“My poet,” said the vicomte, “that was a stroke. Lord, how 
he will love you when he discovers the trick! What a boor he 
makes of himself to cover his designs! Here is a bag of trouble, 
and necessity has forced our hands into it. For all his gruff- 
ness and seeming impatience, D’Herouville has never yet made 
a blunder or a mistake. Take care.” 

“Why do you warn me?” full to the lips with rage. 

“Because, hang me, I like your wit. Monsieur, there is no 
need of you and me cutting each other’s throats. Let us join 
hands in cutting D’Herouville’s. And there's the Chevalier: 
I had forgotten him. He and D’Herouyille do not speak. 
had mapped out three dull months on the water, and here walks 
in a comedy of various parts. ' Let us try a pot of canary to- 
gether. You ought to change that livery of yours. Somebody 
will be insulting you and you will be drawing your sword.” 

Victor followed the vicomte to a table. After all, there was 
something fascinating about this man, with that devil-may-care 
air of his, his banter and his courage. So he buried a large part 
of his animosity, and accepted the vicomte’s invitation. 

All within the tavern was marked by that activity which pre- 
cedes a notable departure. Seamen were bustling about, carry- 
ing bundles, stores, ammunition, and utensils. Here and there 
were soldiers polishing their muskets and swords and small 
arms. There was a calling to and fro. The mayor of the city 
came in, full of Godspeed and cheer, and following him were 
priests from the episcopal palace and wealthy burghers who 
-were interested in the great trading company. 

The vicomte, like all banterers, possessed that natural talent 
of standing aside and reading faces and dissecting emotions. 
Three faces interested him curiously. The Chevalier hid none 
of his thoughts; they lay in his eyes, in the wrinkles on his 
brow, in the immobility of his pose. 


(To Be Continued) 
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